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ORDER NOW—-GOOD BULBS ARE VERY SCARCE 


ALL 
OFFERS 
POST 
PAID 


CROCUS 


Gay “Heralds of Spring”. 
border, rock garden, etc., 





Grow in lawn, 
in sun or shade, 
even under trees. Enjoy their beauty for many 


years, 


MIXED COLORS: 12 for $1.00 
25 for $1.85 100 for $7.00 


my Grape 
in Hyacinths 


( Heavenly Blue. Ideal 
vt, for edging, rock gar- 


on 
rarel/ 20) 
NE op UN dens. Increase each 


year. Recommended for planting with daffo- 
dils for gorgeous display of blue and gold. 


12 for 30¢ ® 25 for 55¢ © 100 for $2.00 


SPECIAL COLLECTION | 


50 BLUE GRAPE HYACINTHS 
30 GOLDEN TRUMPET DAFFODILS 


80 BULBS $2.50 | 





DOG'S TOOTH VIOLETS 


Erythronium or Trout 
Lilies. Attractive yellow 
flowers rise above rich 
mottled leaves. 8 to 12 
inches tall. Bloom in 
April. Ideal for rock gar- “s v 
den, shrub or woodland ar 
border. Hardy— 


12 for 85¢—25 for $1.60—100 for $6.00 








STASSEN 


SPECIAL DARWIN TULIP OFFERS 
EXQUISITE NEW VARIETIES 


This truly unusual offer includes the most beautiful of the 
NEW introduction of STASSEN DARWIN TULIPS. 


BLACK EAGLE. Deep Violet-Purple 








JACOB MARIS, Glowing Scarlet. .$1.75 per doz, 


LILAC WONDER. Clear Porcelain Lilac $1.95 per doz. 
$1.75 per doz. DILLENBURG, Salmon.......... $1.60 per doz, 


5 EACH OF THE ABOVE NEW VARIETIES, 20 BULBS $2.85 


Separately packed and labeled. Collection No. 1 


POPULAR COLLECTION OF CHOICEST 
VARIETIES OF STASSEN TULIPS 


10 BULBS each of the 8 MAGNIFICENT 








DARWIN TULIPS in NAMED VARIETIES, 


all long stemmed, blooming at the same time. Collection No. 5 





CLARA BUTT. Salmon-Pink..... $1.75 per doz. MADAM KRELAGE. Bright Rose.$1.35 per doz. 
FARNCOMBE SANDERS. Rose-Scarlet PRINCESS ELIZABETH, Deep Rose 

$1.50 per doz. $1.35 per doz. 
GREUZE, Violet-Purple......... $1.60 pet doz. THE SULTAN, Maroon-Blac .$1.35 per doz. 


WILLIAM COPELAND. Lavendar 
$1.30 per doz. 


INGLESCOMBE YELLOW. Canary Yellow 
$1.25 per doz. 
10 each of above bulbs $8.10 


DELUXE MIXTURE OF DARWIN TULIPS 


This well-proportioned mixture of the most popular Darwin varieties excels in beauty. The almost 
perfect color harmony which this mixture of giant tulips gives to the garden, has made the 
collection a favorite among our customers for many years. Gives a wealth of long stemmed cut 
flowers. Specially priced. 


12 for $1.00 e 


Separately packed and jabeled. 





25 for $1.95 * 100 for $7.50 





BLOOMING-SIZE TULIPS a special offer of young bulbs that have grown to bloom- 
Not as 


large cupped, or as steady as deluxe bulbs offered above, but 
excellent value and fine color. (Supplied in 100 lots only) at....... 100 for $4 25 


ing size, that will produce nice display of flowers in your garden next spring. 

















GOLDEN TRUMPET 
DAFFODILS 


Very free flowering, large flowers for 
beds, borders, or edging where they 
will naturalize and increase from year 


to year. 

25 for $1.35 100 for $5.00 
MERTENSIA VIRGINIA 
(Virginia Biue Bells) 

Beautiful hardy perennial, grows | to 

I'/. feet high. er of soft 

porcelain-blue. Increases yearly. 


12 for $2.00 275 'for $3.75 


SPECIAL 
COLLECTION 


& Mertensia Virginia 
30 Golden Trumpet Daffodils 


all 36 above bulbs 


$2.50 


A most delightful display of blue and 
gold is afforded by interplanting 


above. Very popular—we strongly rec- 


ommend this special offer. 











WRITE FOR FREE NEW CATALOG 



























TS the Bath : 


CLEANS LIKE MAGIC— 
NO FUSS, NO MUSS... 


It’s NEW ... it’s DIFFERENT ... it’s AMAZ.- 
ING in its effectiveness. Use Sudbury Hygienic Dry 
Cleaning Powder instead of a water bath for your 
dog. Simply sprinkle on neck, back, legs and under- 
body and work in gently. It cleans the hair and skin, 
removes odor and helps rid fleas and mites. Approved 
by authorities. Order by mail, C.O.D. $1 plus postage 
for Giant size(or send $1, we pay postage.) Sudbury 
Laboratory, 754 Dutton Road, South Sudbury, Mass. 


SUDBURY HYGIENIC 


DRY CLEANING 


POWDER 








IT works like magic. Just 
spray Liquid Chaperone 
on garden, shrubs, fence 
posts, garbage pails... 
anything you want to 
protect from unsightly 
dog damage. It's harm- 
less and odorless. You 
don't see it, don't smell 
it, but dogs do and keep 
away. "More effective 
than any other mate- 
rial," says leading agri- 
cultural college. One 
application usually lasts 
several weeks . . won't 
dissolve in rain. 


Spray with 








PROTECT 


FLOWERS, EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, 
VEGETABLES 








To prevent damage ... to keep your dog 
off chairs, beds, rugs, etc... . just apply 
Powder Chaperone lightly. Harmless to 
humans, fabrics and animals. You don’t 
see it... don’t smell it... but dogs do 
and stay away. SEND NO MONEY— 
Order C. O. D. $1 plus postal charges for 
generous package—several months’ supply 
(or send $1 and we pay postage). Sud- 
bury Laboratory, 754 Dutton Rd., South 
Sudbury, Mass. 


SEND NO MONEY ... ORDER BY MAIL. C.O.D. POWDER 


$1. plus postage. (Or send $1, we pay postage. 
Money back guarantee.) SUDBURY LABORA- 





LIQUIDE HAPERONE CHAPERONE 











Dealers ... write for special offer 


VW 











TOP-SIZE 
BULBS 
Guaranteed 
to Bloom 


AFTERGLOW 
(Darwin)—25 in. 
Deep rosy crim- 
= —_— salmon 


BARTIGON, (0 (eee 
Brilliant eae 
rosy scarlet. Ex- 
cellent for fore- 
ing as well as 
bedding. 

BLEU AMIAGLE | piri, in. 
A novelty, true blu 

CITY OF 'HAARL EM (Darwin) — 
27 in. Dark scarlet with steel- 
blue_ base. 

DILLENBERG' (Breeder)—28 in. 
Egg-shaped blooms, mixed pale 
tan and — orange. An out- 


standing variet 
(Darwin) —27 in. 


The SULTAN 
Maroon black 

KEIZERSKROON (early Single—15 
in. Crimson scarlet with yellow 
edges 

KANSAS (Triumph) — Snow-white 
beauty. Good form and substance. 


Your Choice, not less than 
dozen of one kind 


$2.25 per Doz.; $16.50 per 100 


40 other varieties to select from 
. write for free Fall Bulb 
Folder. 


A GRAND TULIP MIXTURE 


All Named Sorts 


A slightly smaller bulb than 
offered above. Fine for mass 
planting. 


$4.00 for 50; $7.95 per 100 


NARCISSI 


KING ALFRED — 
The finest Trum- 
pet Daffodil. Dou- 
ble-nosed bulbs 
produce two or 
more stately flow- 
ers. $1.50 per Doz.; 
$13.50 per 100. 

O!ANA KASNER 
(Barri Narcissus) 
— Highly recom- 
mended for show 
purposes; fine for 
cutting. $1.25 per 
Doz.; $9.50 per 
100. 






DAFFODILS 








MRS. E. H. KRELAGE (Trumpet Daffodil)— 
Pure white. $2.25 per Doz.; $16.50 per 100. 
ANNA CROFT (Barri Narcissus)—Varies from 
primrose to reddish orange. Highly fragrant. 

$1.50 per Doz.; $11.50 per 100. 


SPECIAL 
Our Best Mixture of 
Oregon-Grown Daffodils 


Novelties by America’s finest 
Narcissus Specialists 


$10.00 per 100; $90.00 per 1,000 
Mixture of Top-Size DUTCH IRIS 


Brilliant blooms in a wide range of 
colors. Plant now for early spring 
flowers. 

$3.75 per 100; $35.00 per 1,000 


POSTPAID within 500-mile 
radius of New York City. 


Please enclose full remittance with or- 
der, as we cannot ship C.O.D. Safe 
Delivery Guaranteed. 


162 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Coming Next Month 


Warning! There may be shortages in nurseries of many kinds of garden flowers 
next spring, so check the features coming in the November issue so as to bring 
your own plants through the coming winter. Professor E. C. Volz in lowa and 
E. A. Piester in Connecticut have found tried-and-true methods for wintering garden 
roses, which they will describe in detail. C. W. Wood will explain how to protect 
the less common perennial and rock plants. House plant fanciers will glean much 
from Dorothy H. Jenkins’ ideas on planning four seasons of bloom in the window 
garden; chrysanthemum enthusiasts will want to read Helen Van Pelt Wilson’s report 
on some of the newer varieties and the way she uses them in the garden. 

Plus extra features, more letters, little items, regular departments. 
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Front cover, illustrated above, shows new 


AARS 
*% FLORADORA 


—the floribunda of scintillatingly 
brilliant vermilion. Offered at $1.50 
each; 3 for $3.75; 12 for $15. 


Send memo of quantity, please. 
—_—_——_————— 


OFFER NO. 102 F 
5 Newer Floribundas $(-.45 


CATALOG VALUE $6.50 


Inc!:+es 1 each 
* FLORADORA (see above) 
% PINOCCHIO, Plant Pat. 484. Salmon 
pink, $1.25 each. 
‘% FANTASTIQUE, Pl. Pat. 574. Carmine- 
edged yellow. $1.50 ea. 
te RED RIPPLES, Glowing, wavy-edged 
red blooms. $1.25 ea. 
% POULSEN’S COPPER, Pl. Pat. 446. 
Coppery pink. $1 each. 
All 5, a $6.50 value, only $5.45. 
Check Item 102 F on coupon. 


Postpaid 


SELB ahh) 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 





OFFER NO, 140 F 
4 Hybrid Tea Novelties “6 


A $5.50 CATALOG VALUE 
Postpaid 
%* BOUDOIR, H. T. Bi-color, Tyrian-rose 
and cream white. $1.50 each. 
fk DON ROSE, H. T. Carmine-red buds, 
opening coppery pink. $1.25 each. 
& GOLDEN HARVEST, H. T. Many large, 
fragrant, golden-yellow blooms. $1.50 
each, 
fk PEACH BLOW, H. T. Beautiful fra- 
Srant peach-pink. $1.25 each. 
All 4, a $5.50 value, ONLY $4.40 
Check item 140 F on coupon. 





© am 7 

THE oak : 
TO GOOD yj 
HUN) a 


GUARANTEED 
Are) 
BLOOM 


THE FALL 1944 
STAR ROSE GUIDE 


is even more essential to rose-lovers who 
want to be up-to-date in the best roses 
of all types, than any other issue in the 
past half century. 


USE THE COUPON 
NOW— 
Get that Helpful Guide, FREE. 


It includes the latest All-America Rose 
Selections—the latest STAR NOVELTIES, 
and dependable earlier varieties of all 
types. Accurate descriptions and full 
color illustrations make wise ordering 
easy. 


Despite great national shortage of good rose plants 
MONEY-SAVING GROUP OFFERS are included 
in almost every page—top-quality, 2-yr. FIELD- 
GROWN PLANTS—variety groupings backed by 
nearly a half century of specializing on roses. 


CHECK ITEM 1 ON COUPON—Mail today. 


THE CONARD-PYLE 
COMPANY 


Rose Specialists for nearly 50 years 
Robert Pyle, Pres. West Grove 409, Pa. 


oe 
* 








THE CHAMPION ROSES FOR 1945 


OFFER NO. 124 F, illustrated in full 
color on back page of our Fall Guide, is 
duplicated here for your prompt action, 


3 AARS ROSES 


$R.45 
A $6.50 CATALOG VALUE 5 
Postpaid 
% LOWELL THOMAS, H. T.-Piant Pat. 
595. Glorious large blooms of vibrant 
lemon yellow. Each $2.00. 


‘% MIRANDY, H. T. Plant Pat. 632. Fra- 
grant rich crimson blooms of immense 
size. Each $2.50, 


%* KATHERINE T. MARSHALL, Hi. T. 
Plant Pat. 607. Clear, sparkling, 
warm coral pink. Each $2.00. 


Check Offer 124 F on coupon for ALL THREE 
of these newor Hybrid Teas, 1945 champions, a 
$6.50 value for only $5.45 Postpaid. 





ORDER DIRECT 
FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
to avoid possible disappointment 


because of the exceptional demand for 
Star Roses, which is exhausting our sup- 
ply earlier each season, Use coupon at 
bottom center. 











THE CONARD-PYLE CO., 
West Grove 409, Pa. 


Oo Item !—Please send, FREE, your STAR 
GUIDE for FALL, 1944, 


Please send postpaid offers checked below, 2-yr. 
Field-Grewn Plants, GUARANTEED TO BLOOM. 
! enclose $ in payment. 

0 Ofter 102 F—5 Floribundas, $5.45. 

C1 ofter 124 F—3 AARS Champions, $5.45. 
C1 Offer 140 F—4 H. T. NOVELTIES, $4.40. 
(C] Offer 141 F—4 Hybrid Tea Roses, $3.50. 








NAME cccccccccccccccces NS 

Street Address ...... eS. 3. amr re 

MD 06006000 eeeen GAN ccee BN énccnernee 
seeee succeesessasessse 











OFFER NO. 141 F 
4 FINE H.T, ROSES $49.50 


A $4.00 Catalog value 
Postpaid 
* DOROTHY JAMES, H. T. 
pink. $1 each. 
% CONDESSA de SASTAGO, H. T. Bi- 
color. $1 each, 
%& MRS. E, P. THOM, H. T. Yellow. $1 
each. 
% ROUGE MALLERIN, H. T. Crimson. 
$1 each, 


ALL 4, a $4.00 value, ONLY $3.50 
Check item 141 F on coupon, 


Chamois 








garden and 


ENJOY 
YOUR 
HOUSE 





PLANTS 


By DOROTHY H. JENKINS and 
HELEN VAN PELT WILSON 


AKES the guess work out of ine 

door gardening and puts the fuss 
back in! Miss Jenkins, Garden Editor 
of the N. Y. Times, and Miss Wilson, 
an editor of The Home Garden, ex- 
perts both, give you simple, easy-to- 
follow directions about keeping 
plants healthy and handsome, using 
them decoratively and prescribing 
for their ills. They tell you what 
plants are easy to grow and what 
kind of atmosphere, soil and food 
each needs. And they include valu- 
able Calendar of Chores (what to 
do and when to do it) plus a tantaliz- 
ing photographic portfolio of the 
authors’ own beautiful window gar- 
dens, Index. $2.50 


Order your copy today! 


M. Barrows & Co., Inc, 
443 4th Ave., New York 16 


M. BARROWS & CO., Inc. 
443 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16 
copy of 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


Tall Trees 
To the Editor: 


N the article “Saving the Redwoods” 
in the August number the statement is 

made that one of the Coast Redwoods is 
the world’s tallest tree, 364 feet high. 
Julia E. Rogers in “The Tree Book” states 
that the tallest tree in the world is a 
Giant Eucalyptus in Australia, 470 feet 
high, and that the oldest tree in the world 
is a Dragon Tree, Dracaena draco, in the 
Canary Islands, 6000 years old. In “Text- 
book of Dendrology” by Harlow and 
Harrar, one of the American Forestry 
series, the statement is made that the 
great ages claimed for the Coast Red- 
woods are exaggerated since most of 
them are much under 1000 years old and 
only one old tree is known to be 2000. 
“A few of the Big Trees, however, actu- 
ally antedate recorded history and sev- 
eral were probably 2000 to 2500 years old 
at the birth of Christ.” 

It is interesting to remind ourselves 
that the Douglas Firs (Pseudotsuga taxi- 
folia) rival the Redwoods in height. The 
largest known Douglas Fir stood near 
Mineral, Wash., and was approximately 
385 feet in height and 15 feet in diameter. 
Dr. Eliot in “Forest Trees of the Pacific 
Coast” mentions one that was 17 feet in 
diameter and over 300 feet tall. So it is 
a fact that, next to the Big Trees, the 
Douglas Firs grow to a larger size than 
any other forest trees of North America. 
But they do not begin to be as old as the 
Redwoods since the original forests are 
estimated to have been about 250 years 
old when the white men came. 

It is worthy of note, too, that both 
species of Sequoia grow well and make 
beautiful trees in parks and lawns over 
most of the United States. We have 
many mature, cone bearing specimens of 
both species about Portland but as far as 
I know they do not propagate themselves 
naturally. As the author of the article 
pointed out the California groves are the 
sole remnants of a pre-historic forest and 
worthy of the best efforts of all tree lovers 
to preserve them.—(Mrs.) M. E. Soru, 
( Ore.) 


Scalding Needed for Frozen Vegetables 


To the Editor: 


E have been freezing vegetables for 

several years in the ordinary way— 
scalding them just as the books say to do. 
Our success has been wonderful. We have 
been careful to do everything to make our 
food Al. 

This is the only way to get the best! no 
short cuts will do if you want a fine prod- 
uct. Many people have spent years to 
learn the best way to freeze and this way 
can be found in books and state bulletins 
on freezing. 

We saw a letter in your July magazine 
written by G. L. Thomas, the title “Vege- 
tables Frozen Without Scalding.” We 


thought we would try a few boxes of peas 
prepared this way. After freezing we 
waited a week before eating what we had 
frozen without scalding. They tasted fair 
almost as good as the scalded ones. We 
waited a month and yesterday tried an- 
other box of the unscalded peas. If any- 
one is tempted to try to freeze peas with- 
out scalding DON’T. We have thrown ours 
all away. They were so bad that they even 
smelled up the kitchen when they were 
cooking. 

I think it is too bad to put such a let- 
ter in your magazine. It cost us only a 
few quarts of peas, but there may be 
many (I know one) who followed this 
suggestion and put up all their things in 
this way.—HENRY JEWETT GREENE, 
(Mass. ) 


—FLOWER GROWER has no means of test- 
ing various methods of quick-freezing 
foods and can only supply the best infor- 
mation available, such as the articles by 
Dr. Tressler published earlier in the year. 
There have been several articles published 
recently on freezing without first blanch- 
ing vegetables, including one in “Reader’s 
Digest’’, but this method is not advocated 
by experts. We welcome your report which 
should serve as a warning to others.— 
EDITOR 


A Post-War Garden Program 
To the Editor: 


OW that the end of the war in Europe 

is in sight there is much talk of post- 

war plans, and it is none too soon to be 

thinking of our post-war gardens. I sug- 

gest the following as food for thought and 
discussion: 


1. A home with a real garden, includ- 
ing plants for both food and beauty, for 
every family in the United States, except 
those unfortunates who must live in apart- 
ments or hotels. 

2. A continuation of community plots or 
allotments, with trained leaders or ad- 
visers, for apartment dwellers and those 
whose grounds are small, too shady, or 
otherwise unsuited for vegetables and 
other sun-loving plants. 

3. Company plots supplied with water, 
and with supervision, for industrial 
employees. 

4. A program of outdoor garden educa- 
tion for all school children, preferably 
starting in grade school. 

5. A revival of the campaign for high- 
way beautification, and the improvement 
of the grounds surrounding railway sta- 
tions, schools, public buildings and indus- 
trial plants. 

6. The conversion of vacant lots into 
beauty spots with grass, trees and flowers, 
as soon as they are no longer needed for 
Victory Gardens. 

7. Landscaping of all service and con- 
valescent hospitals, and garden courses for 
veterans as part of their rehabilitation. 

(Continued on page 470) 
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planted early this fall. 





Brand’s ROYAL PEONIES 


THE PERFECTION OF BEAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 


Your garden is not complete without some of these big, beautiful 
bloomers from the finest stock in the country. Brand divisions—a good 
root system with 3 to 5 eyes—will produce blooms next spring, if 

















OUR "SUPERIOR SIX" 
COLLECTION 


Peonies that will Shine in the Show Room 
as well as in your Home Garden 


PHILIPPE RIVOIRE. The highest 
SII ihirk600554008004068800005 $ 2.50 


JEAN COOPERMAN. Bright mid sea- 


| eer errr rrr rr 3.00 
MYRTLE GENTRY. Late fragrant 

PE ND 95:5 5.05:6056406540200%.05 3.00 
KELWAY’S GLORIOUS. Midseason 

BN TD: oc cccasescsvsceseces .- 248 
LIBERTY BELL. Late deep pink..... 5.00 


ELLA CHRISTIANSEN. Late midsea- 





son medium pink .............+.. 3.00 
$18.50 

Special Flower Grower Offer, $15.00 
postpaid 


A STANDARD SELECTION 


Planted early this fall they should all bloom for 
you next year. 

RICHARD CARVEL. Best early red. 

KARL ROSENFIELD. Midseason red. 

FELIX CROUSSE. Late deep red. 


MONS. 


SOUV. DE LOUIS BIGOT. Midseason deep pink. 
SARAH BERNHARDT. Late deep pink. 

FESTIVA MAXIMA. Early white flecked red. 
AVALANCHE. Late white. 

LADY ALEXANDRA DUFF. Early light pink. 
MME, JULES DESSERT. Late light pink. 


ELIE. Fine early pink. 


SINGLES 


MARIE CROUSSE. Midseason salmon pink. 


RANGELLE, lesh white. Here are three showy and interestin 
= 7 a single Peonies you would like: Krinkle 
Any 3 for $3.25 postpaid White, Rashoomon and Prairie Afire, 


Any 6 for 5.75 postpaid 


12 for 10.00 postpaid paid. 



















GROWN ON 
OWN ROOTS 


them a good investment. 


Prices on Beauty, Dolgo, Hopa and Red Silver, four of the 


finest varieties ever grown, are: 


Regular Price per single plant. 


4—5 ft. $1.25 
5—6 ft. 1.50 
6—7 ft. 2.00 


EXPRESS COLLECT 


Catalog Free 


FRENCH LILACS 


FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST COLLECTION 


DUAL-PURPOSE FLOWERING CRABS 


These beautiful trees are another of our specialties 
and we list choice varieties which are all ornamental and 
some commercial fruit bearing. They are hardy enough to 
grow anywhere from Georgia to Winnipeg, 
from Washington state to New England. Their blossom in the 
Spring, fruit in the Summer and foliage in the Fall make 


Canada, 


Our Special Offer for all four 


$4.75 
5.50 
8.00 


There's no trick to growing Brand's lovely French Lilacs. They have 


been developed on their own root system and are hardy enough to 
grow anywhere the ordinary lilac can be grown, but will give you 
lots more satisfaction. 








Here are four of our finest varieties in four distinct colors 


MONGE. Reddest of all reds. A tremendous bloomer..................... 
MISS ELLEN WILLMOTT. Very large double pure white. One of the very 
ss une cot ue aus heh scak same dock bbshanskieean 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN.. The deepest blue of all the blue lilacs.............. 
LUCIE BALTET. Entirely unlike any other lilac in color. A striking coral 
pink. A favorite of everyone 


Ooo eee eee ee ee ee ee 


OUR "SELECT YOUR OWN" LILAC COLLECTION 


best. From these, make your own selection. 


ruddy-purple lilac. 
DECAISNE. A delicate medium shade of blue with a distinct pink overcast. 
KATHARINE HAVEMEYER 
pink. 


single florets. 


MONTAIGNE. Very tall growing variety. Trusses of the largest size. A 
light mauve-pink. 


OLIVIER DE SERRES. A clear light lavender blue, with beautifully formed 


trusses of large size. 


RUHM VON HORSTENSTEIN. One of the most profuse blooming of all lilacs. 


Panicles very large. Light red-purple. 


STADTGARTNER ROTHPLETZ. A very bright double, rich red-purple. Very fine 


grower. 
THUNBERG. Violet-mauve, large, long, slender spikes. One of the latest. 
VIOLETTA. The darkest of this entire list. A true deep violet blue. 


Make up your own collection in these 2 to 3 ft. plants: 
6 (1 of a kind) for $18.00 
ALL LILACS EXPRESS COLLECT 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 


134 EAST DIVISION ST. 
















wonderful color combination which if pur- 
chased singly would cost you $8.00. We 
offer them as a collection for $6.00, post- 








OUR BEAUTY LILAC COLLECTION « Red, White, Blue, Pink 





A REGULAR $20.00 VALUE FOR ONLY $18.00 $20.00 
Here we list 12 more very fine lilacs, everyone of which is one of the world’s 
CAPITAINE BALTET. Enormous trusses of the largest single flowers. A uniform 
A beautiful, profuse blooming large double mauve- 


MME. ANTOINE BUCHNER. A two-toned flower of bright rose-pink and white. 
MME. FLORENT STEPMAN. Profuse blooming, pure creamy white with large 


MILTON. Very profuse blooming variety in an even shade of light red-purple. 


All 12 (1 of each) for $35.00 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 



























































RUSSELL LUPINES 
Plant NOW 


Planting directions with each order. 


for fine bloom 
next summer 


IMPROVED RUSSELL LUPINES — reselected 
choice strains in gorgeous colors. Self blues, 
pink, reds, yellows, maroon, purples, etc. Bi- 
colors such as violet and white, blue and yel- 
low, red and bronze, red and white, purple 
and cream, blue and white, yellow and orange, 
pink and white, etc. Flowers above average 
size, some being an inch across. Standards are 
one color, the keel another. Flower spike re- 
sembles a closely set, well rounded column of 
sweet peas. All flowers on spike open at one 
time from top to bottom. Spike 3 to 5 feet tall. 
Fine, two-year field-grown plants. 


-60 ea. 3 for $1.25 
12 fine plants $3.50. 


6 for $2.00 
All prepaid. 


ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


Special Offer 
STRONG HARDY 
VARIETIES 


varieties and planting instructions 
« 1.25 postpaid. 

HELEN ELIZABETH—tall La France pink. 

JOYCE—American Beauty Rose red. 

HENRI CAYEAUX—old rose, shaded burgundy. 
PROSERPINE—immense flame colored flowers. 


HARDY LILLIES 


Plant this fall 





Four choice 


for fine bloom next summer. 


Fine plump bulbs. Make your own assortment. 
-35 ea. 6 for $1.45. 12 for $2.85. Prepaid. 
lanting instructions included. 











ELEGANS — large clus- HENRY! — wae border 
ters in June. Orange variety, ery free 
shading to red. comerne” oriental 
Deeper color in type. Fine foliage. 
shade. Resembles a Blooms late ug. 
glorified azalea. and Sept. Rich or- 

ange-yellow. 

TIGER SINGLE — rich REGALS—Blooms July. 
salmon orange, dot- Large white flowers, 
ted black. Blooms yellow be at. Pink 
August. Tall, state- reflex. ery. pretty 
ly, very easy to and one "a the fin- 
grow. pst. 

WILLOMOTTIAE —tall, 

TIGER DOUBLE — a graceful, free flow- 
beautiful double ering. Vivid orange 
form of the above red. Blooms  July- 
variety. Aug. Very lovely. 

Hybrid lemon lilies. Easy to 


bloom first year. 

Large flowers, very showy and 

desirable. Thrive in almost any 

location. Perfectly hardy. 

Dr. REGAL —rich yellow with 
orange tinge. May. 

J. A. CRAWFORD—heautiful ap- 
ricot. Blooms June. 

ies ag fine 

uly. 


grow. Will 


lemon yel- 
low. 

KWANSO— large DOUBLE flow- 
ers. Gold-bronze. August. 











Assortment 4 very choice varie- 
ties $1.00 prepaid. 
MERTENSIA or VA. BLUE BELLS—Plant Shie.. fall 
for beautiful flowers next spring. Bloc in 
May with twelve inch stalks of pretty blue. bells 
hading to pink. Very hardy, sure blooming and 
interesting. Fine bulbs.......... 12 for $1.00 


PHLOX DIVIRICATA — BUTTERFLY PLANT - 
One of our fine Am- Burnt ora um- 
erican flowers worthy bels, very 6 owy in 


of extensive »lant- July, August. Thrives 
ing. Hardy, blooms in any dry locations. 


April-May. Large Easy to grow an 
fragrant lavender nice for tti 
flowers. Likes shade. Very fine for natur- 
Very attractive, ae alizing also. 

spring bulbs. Plante 

this fall, will bloom 10 for $1.00 


next spring BLACKBERRY LILY — 
. : Pardanthus, a_love- 

6 $i So ose t a ly old fashioned 
: poswex flower for the hardy 
Larger clumps border. Bloom July- 

3 for $1.00 Aug. 24 inch stems 

of showy orange 


GRAPE HYACINTHS — 
Grow anywhere. Fine 


flowers richly 
with red. 


dotted 
The showy 


little flowers, very seeds later resemble 
showy along paths, large glistening 
etc. in early May. blackberry fruits. 
Heavenly blue. 3 for .60 





30 bulbs $1.00 6 for $1.00 


0 RD ER All Py Posae a N OW 
SEND FOR FALL PRICE LIST 


Fine Peonies, Iris, Oriental Iris, 
Hemerocallis, Bleeding Hearts, Lily 
Bulbs, French Lilacs and Fine “Shrubs. 


THE HARMON NURSERY 


Box F Prospect, Ohio 























Readers’ Own Corner 


(Continued from page 468) 


8. Trees, 
morials for veterans who gave their lives 


parks and other living me- 


for the cause. How 
than the cannons, 
that “adorned” 
World War 1. 

A continuation of community harvest 
shows with emphasis on flowers, as well as 


muc h more fitting 
machine guns and tanks 
our public places after 


vegetables, fruits and canned products. 
Several shows might be held throughout 


the season. 

10. More garden clubs with emphasis 
on garden instruction, as well as flower 
arrangement and “pink teas.” 


11. An adequate garden center with a 


library and trained advisers in every 
county seat or city. 
12. A Bureau of Gardening in the 


United States Department of Agriculture 
in Washington, for the servicing of home 
gardeners. 

Meanwhile we should not forget that 
the war is not yet won, and that there will 
be need for a real Victory Garden effort 
next year. No one knows how long it will 
be before the war in the Pacific is won, 
or what the food needs of the liberated 
peoples will be. 

But taking the long view, we should re- 
member that the spiritual welfare of a 
nation, as well as its physical well being, 
is a linked with gardening. Mon- 
signor L. Ligutti, Executive Secretary 
of the } cent Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, has summed it up well when he 
says, “We make bold to state that one 
vannot build a spiritual garden in the 
vacuum of mind, but there is a field for 
spiritual development between the furrows 
of a potato patch, and among the hills of 
beans.’ 

Many a man has become a finer human 
being, a kindlier neighbor, and a_ better 
head of his family by working in his Vic- 
tory Garden. Let us not forget these 
things in planning for the better life that 
all hope is in store for us when the last 
gun ceases firing, and our sons, daughters, 
and husbands are home with us again.— 
ANDREW S. WING, Secretary-Manager, Na- 
tional Victory Garden Institute. 


Potted Marigolds Bloom in Winter 


To the Editor: 
Bex October, just before frost, I pot- 
ted some plants of Spry marigold 
which had been blooming right along in 
my garden. They were small ‘bushy plants 
and I put them in the shade for a day or 
two, then brought them into the house. 
They never stopped blooming and on Janu- 
ary 15 were still in flower although the 
foliage dried out some. Owing to lack of 
fuel I cannot use my sunroom, so at night 
I bring them into the living-room and on 


sunny days put them in the sunroom. 
They were very satisfactory and through- 


out early winter I was-able to pick a few 
flowers now and again for arrangements 
for my coffee table—EvuGENIE G. Har- 
COMBE, (N. Y.) 


Notes on Northern Spy Apple 
To the Editor: 


HE picture in July of a dwarf North- 
ern Spy apple on malling stock No. 9, 
prompts my asking whether or not North- 
ern Spy is a naturally prolific bearer. I 
used to understand that its chief merit was 
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that it was more or less immune to piers | 
aphis which in England is often called 
American blight, and for this reason this 

variety was recommended as an _ under- 
stock for other sorts of apples. The wooly 
aphis, unlike most of the aphids, can live 
on the roots of trees. Almost a score of 
years ago I planted a number of one-year- 
old whips of pears and apples and grew 
them on as single and two stem cordons, 
although at that time I was unable to get 
the trees on dwarfing stocks. The experi- 
ment was not very successful, because on 
free stocks the trees were years before they 
got down to flowering and on the whole 
the apples have made a poor showing as 
regards fruit, partly because I have never 
had the time to attend to them in the w ay 
of fighting bugs, etc. But, one variety th: it 
has almost annually given a crop is North- 
ern Spy, and quite nice eating apples they 
are. Delicious has never fruited, this even 
applying to several trees I budded upon 
some Paradise stocks several years later. 


—T, A, WEsTON, (N. J.) 


Strawberry Barrel a Success 


To the Editor: 
O you and the several kind readers of 
FLOWER GROWER who sent me instruc- 
tions for starting a strawberry barrel, I 
want to report that our experiment with 
it was fairly successful. 

On account of illness in the family, the 
barrel got off to a bad start and suffered 
from neglect for a time, but even with 
this handicap we consider the results well 
worth the trouble. It has yielded many 
a dish of good sized, fine flavored berries, 
and at this date (August 22) is still pro- 
ducing them. We used the Gem everbear- 
ing variety. 

Incidentally, it is also very ornamental. 
And there is really quite a thrill in sally- 
ing forth into a definitely urban backyard 
and picking a dishful of luscious red straw- 
berries. 

And now may I ask for still more help? 
How is the barrel to be protected through 
the winter? The directions were silent on 
this point. Or, does it have to be re- 
planted each spring? Surely the plants 
should bear the second year, at least.— 
Marion B. CLEVELAND, (IIl.) 


More About Devil’s Walking Stick 


To the Editor: 

HAVE had this thorny shrub for years 

and always liked it because it makes 
one of the best nesting sites for cardinals 
and other birds. The thorns hold the nest 
intact through storms and windy weather. 
My pet cardinals, which nested with us 
as many as three times in one summer, 


once chose the Aralia for their nesting 
site. The tree was just outside the dining- 


room where they safely raised their young. 
I studied them daily as to habits, food, 
“are and their domestic life. Birds feast 
on Aralia berries which hang on for long 
periods. 

There is a difference in the characteris- 
tics of different Aralia plants; some are 
more sturdy and more thorny than others. 
I gave some to a friend and they turned 
out to be almost thornless. They were un- 
like any of my own and seemed to be of 
a distinct type, although they grew from 
the same stock.—Mary LARKIN COOK, 
(Ind. ) 
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ROSE COLLECTION nol 


QUR SPECIAL 


And an extra special buy for you. Especially for you who are 
starting a rose garden this autumn. Think of being able to pur- 
chase eight Everblooming Roses, representing the best and newest 
among the introductions of recent years, such as the exquisite red 
Hybrid Tea Rose Poinsettia. All strong growing, free flowering 
kinds in a complete variety of colors. No. 1 select two-year-old 
modern roses, each one labeled. 


8 Roses for $7.00 


JUBILEE DAFFODIL MIXTURE 


Price: 





or cutting. Most popular 
one we ever offered. 
Price: 


12 bulbs for $1.60 
100 for $10.50 








NEW AUTUMN 
Nothing like it can be purchased anywhere else in this country. CATALOG 
Composed of over 200 choice collector’s varieties we cannot con- 

GOLDEN LION IRIS tinue to grow because of present conditions. Also contains all our Roses, Bulbs, Lilies and 
The only ruffle petaled tested unnamed seedlings. Varieties in color and form to please the new shrubs for autumn 
Scien Sen enti the Geass — —s — 7 Better send your reservation order planting. True to life 
= te ne —_.- ; a ee colors. Ample cultural in- 

qually fine for garden 25—$4.00 50—$7.00 100—$12.50 1000—$110.00 = structions. To be sure of 


(250 or more may be had at the 1000 rate) 


A| Wayside Gardens 
W 


70 Mentor Avenue 


your copy, it is necessary 
that you send 15c (coins 
or stamps) with your re- 
quest, to cover postage 


Mentor, Ohio and cost of handling. 























SYLVESTRIS GARDENS 


CARTERSVILLE, GEORGIA 





Spreading 
Around the World! 
PHLOX SYLVESTRIS 


Plant Pat. 615 


Only a few years old, but it’s certainly getting 
around! Everyone who tries it is delighted with 
this largest and most brilliant of all the dwarf 
Phlox. 


You, too, will like its large light crimson florets, 
each and every one as large as a half-dollar (see 
picture for comparison with Phlox subulata) that 
cover the plants with gay color during the blooming 
season. In the South the plants bloom in early 
spring before the leaves are on the trees, but north 
of the Mason-Dixon line, color appears in early 
May and continues several weeks after Phlox subu- 
lata are past their prime. 


Combine it with Forget-me-nots in your northern 
rock or wall garden and you will be pleased with 
the color scheme next spring. Cover banks with it, 
carpet trail or path edges, edge beds and borders, 
use for a floral blanket in the cemetery lot, cover 
your window boxes and garden urns—wherever 
you use it, we know you'll be delighted. 


It’s winter-hardy, too, without protection, and Fall 








is the ideal planting time. ORDER NOW! 
SYLVESTRIS GARDENS, $2.50 per doz. 
Cartersville, Georgia. $8.50 per 50 : $15.00 per 100 
Gentlemen: I enclose $.......+«++s for which kindjy send me......... pias 
heavily rooted plants, about (date) .........--sseee . dc Finest of all dwarf Phlox, 
Nivalis Sylvestris, delivered postpaid. x. ; 
Name ..ccccccsees ocscccces lane ee eee e eee e eee sD eee ceccceeeeeeeeeeeeeneneeecs 
BORIS 2 0c0de0c0000 ipubpeaeesosubactansee ES ERA oka a bak ee Ree eaakaee os 
‘. 
OO in sic draktavdawonneemeab ees ~ ie NN cos cekak sah abe se tisins 



























FRUITS for 


the I lOME 


FRUITS 


FOR THE 
HOME GARDEN 


By U. P. Hedrick 


Director Emeritus of the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
Author of A History of Agriculture 
in the State of New York 


This useful volume covers every 
step of fruit growing from plan- 
ning the garden to the care of 
the matured fruit. It gives expert 
advice on choice of land, prepara- 
tion of soil, the exact requirements 
for every type of fruit and the 
peculiarities of each, arrangement 
of trees, vines and plants, prun- 
ing, spraying, fertilizing, and har- 
vesting. Addressed primarily to 
the gardener who is planning his 
first fruit garden, the book also 
offers a wealth of information in- 
valuable to the experienced fruit 
grower. 


$3.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


Profusely illustrated. 

























































6 FLOWER PAINTINGS 


SELECTED REPRODUCTIONS of the 


famous |8th Century French Painter 
Jean Louis Prevost $ 95 
SIZE 9” x 12° Postpaid 


Full color on white paper. Ready for Framing! 


Lovely flower prints 
brilliant in color that 
you'll be proud to 
own, with a definite 
decorative value. 

They’ ll make enchant- 
ing groups over the 


sofa, in the foyer, li- 
brary, over the man- 
tel, or flanking the 


firepl ace. Change your 
pictures when you put 
on fall drapes and 
covers. Change to ap- 
| coneaihe flower prints. 


Order Now! 


_—e_!l Sorry, No C.0.Ds. 


CRESTE-ANDOVER CO. 
415 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. ¥.—Dept. FL-10 











HERE are thou- 
| sands of readers, 
l’m sure, who 
have vivid memories 
of gathering chestnuts 
after the early frosts 
had popped the burrs, releasing the 
sweetest, most delicious nuts man ever 
ate. But the blight put an end to our 
trees about twenty-five years ago and 
even though old living stumps remain, 
from which new trees sprout, these in 
turn become diseased and eventually 
die. 

It has long been felt that somewhere 
in the original chestnut belt there might 
exist a tree with natural immunity to 
the blight. Search so far “thas revealed 
nothing of outstanding value”, accord- 
ing to the authors of our chestnut 
article in this issue. Yet the search goes 
on—a search in which some reader of 
this magazine may be so fortunate as 
to discover a blight-resistant chestnut 
tree at least 25 years of age which would 
be invaluable to our government workers 
in their chestnut breeding program. 
Discovery of such a tree should be re- 
ported at once and the nuts gathered be- 
fore they are gone. 


HERE is every indication now, 
judging from figures gathered 


from the nursery trade, that the crop 
of saleable rose bushes for the 1944-45 
season will be only 43 per cent of nor- 
mal. This is a small supply, indeed, 
particularly since the demand for plants 
last spring was so heavy that many 
orders were unfilled, and the same thing 
may be expected to happen next 
spring. It is not my intention to set off 
a panic of buying, but instead merely 
to warn the rose fancier who always 
wants the choice varieties or the odd 
kinds which are never grown in quan- 
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tity, either to obtain plants as soon as 
they are ready for fall planting or at 
least to reserve his plants now for 
spring delivery. 

This much may be said for the nurs- 
erymen who are well aware of these 
shortages that their prices have been 
stabilized and no rise in the list price of 
patented varieties is anticipated. 


HE plan for living war memorials, 

which this magazine has promoted 
so strongly, is gaining momentum. The 
latest development to come to my atten- 
tion is the following item which is 
quoted from “The Florists Exchange”, 
a trade publication: “A memorial high- 
way to extend from Cincinnati to To 
ledo, Ohio, along the historic route of 
Major General Anthony Wayne’s sol- 
diers in the early Indian wars, is pro- 
posed by the Anthony W ayne Memorial 
Association and a joint legislative com- 
mittee appointed to cooperate with 
the Association. Extensive plans have 
been formulated for the project, which 
will include construction of parks, mo- 
tor drives, wildlife sanctuaries, zoologi- 
eal gardens, historical markers and 
monuments and such other recreational 
and eultural facilities as may benefit 
the public. Members of the Association 
in Indiana and Michigan are working 
with the above groups in anticipation 
of having the program extended into 
their states.” 

Presumably this project will be coor- 
dinated with the Garden Club of Ohio’s 
plan for a highway of living trees, re- 
ported in the Clubs and Societies depart- 
ment this month. 


Fae drove 


This weathervane belonging to G. W. How- 
ard Ahl of Malverne, L. I., N. Y., adorns 
his garage. He writes, “Because of war 
conditions, my car is rapidly approaching 
the state of the relic illustrated.” Mr. Ahl 
has made many weathervanes as a hobby. 





The simplest, least expensive ones are of 
odd pieces of Masonite. The design is 
drawn or traced on the board and cut 
with a hand jigsaw. Insulating tacks hold 
the vane to a rod which fits into a capped 
metal tube filled with oil. New designs 
are attached to the rod from time to time 
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Beautiful 
Spring 
Blooms 




















TULIPS and DAFFODILS 


Exhibition Quality Bulbs 
Special Collection 
4 LOVELY TULIPS 


CLARA BUTT—Salmon Pink 

FARNCOMBE SANDERS—Scarlet 
INGLESCOMBE YELLOW—-Canary 
WM. COPELAND—Deep Lavender 


40 Bulbs, 10 each of 4 above varieties, $4.50 
100 Bulbs, 25 each of 4 above varieties, $10. 


(Individual Prices: Clara Butt and Inglescombe Yellow, 10 for 
$1.10, $10. per 100; Farncombe Sanders and Wm. Copeland, 
10 for $1.30, $12. per 100) 


MIXED TULIPS 


Stumpp & Walter Co.’s own Darwin, Breeder and Cottage Tulips. 
A well-balafced mixture, carefully selected to include the wanted 
varieties. 


10 for 90¢ $8. per 100 
Special Collection 


6 EXQUISITE DAFFODILS 


60 Bulbs—$7.50 
10 each of 6 varieties below 
120 Bulbs—$14. 
20 each of 6 varieties below 
KING ALFRED—Golden Yellow 
CROESUS—Yellow, orange cup 
HELIOS—Gold, deeper cup 
DIANA KASNER—Cream yellow, yellow cup 
QUEEN OF THE NORTH—White, yellow cup 
PHEASANT’S EYE—White, orange cup 


(Any of above, $1.40 for 10—$12. per 100. 
Except Pheasont's Eye, which is $1.20 for 1b. $10. per 100.) 


DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING 


From our own Mile Front Farm 
Nothing lovelier for woodland, meadow or banks of streams. 


Mixture Standard Named Varieties 
$6. per 100 $50. per 1000 
Special Mixture Including New and Rare Varieties 


$7. per 100 $60. per 1000 
SEND FOR FREE BULB CATALOG 


Simmeleleo 


132-138 Church St. Dept. F New York 8, N. Y. 


Suburban Stores: Englewood, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 








Enjoy Gardening 
All Year "Round 


i YOU WOULD LIKE to keep right on gardening and 
have flowers in bloom every month of the year, build 
an Orlyt greenhouse. Double your garden season and results. 
Grow anything you choose, and have husky plants in abun- 
dance to set out in your garden each spring. 

Easy to put up with completely pre-fabricated panels 
that go together with bolts and screws. No cutting, fitting, 
painting or putty glazing. Additional sections are easy to 
add at any time. 

Now available in 2 and 3-bench sizes with many im- 
proved features. 


Low price —one 5 by 10 feet, — $119 


to attach to your home costs onl 














Available On An Easy Payment Plan 
Send For Illustrated Catalog E 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, III. 

















DWARF FRUITS 


Branches of shrub-like small _ trees 
loaded to the ground with full-size Apples, 
Pears, Peaches, Plums. Dwarf fruits are 
easier to care for and pick (no ladders) 
and less subject to disease. 

Groups should be selected for proper 
polenizing. We offer a minimum home gar- 
den: 2 Apples (Wealthy, McIntosh), 2 
Pears (Clapps Favorite, Bartlett), 1 Plum 
(German Prune), 1! Peach (Elberta). All 
six are 2-year size, begin to bear a little 
next fall—$22.50. You may add additional 
kinds at $3.75 each. Most all the best 
varieties available in dwarf trees. 
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HUGE BLUEBERRIES 


Unbelievable quantities of large 
fruit. A mature (10-year) bush 
frequently bears over a gallon. No 
spraying, little cultivation. Just 
naturally grow and bear easily. 
We offer eight named kinds, all 
extra large berries, or will select 
for you if you just order “assort- 
ed". We recommend 3-year, 1 to 
114% feet, 10 for $12.50, but have 
4-year-old, bear a little next year, 
10 for $16, 


Price-list on request. Many other bargains, including mixed 
daffodils for naturalizing, etc. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Estab. 1878 50 Z. Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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Unusual TULIPS for Tulip Fanciers 


Not listed in catalog 


Now Being Offered “ee 
NELIS NURSERIES—Holland, Mich. 


Varieties which have been off the market because of shortage 


















of stock, and which are not listed in our 1944 catalog, may 


‘be ordered directly from this ad, for fall delivery: 


PER 3 DOZ. 


























Abundance. 24”. Multiflowering golden yellow.. $ .90 $3.00 NE i 
+ J 
American Flag. 26”. Scarlet, flamed white; blue Triumph | ulips 
OE ET eB © EE ee ee Ee eee See 1.50 5.00 
(Blooming ten days earlier than the Darwin types) 
28”. Clez 2 ae ° 5 ; 
Blue Danube. 28”. Clear deep blue..... rere 75 2.50 PER 3 DOZ. 
Coquelin, 32”, Perfect new rose colored variety -60 2.00 Cambrinus, 26”. Lilac mauve, with slaty suffusion -60 1.75 
c . 28”. pL ax aia e aidrs «6 disk are; 00cenh 55 1.70 
Dark Warrior. 28”. Splendid vivid scarlet...... 1.10 3.75 Kansas. 22". Pure white ; 
Mississippi. 20”. New brilliant cardinal red..... 55 1.75 
Gladstone, 26°. Most outstanding clear purples 1.05 3.75 Prof. Kuenen. 17”. Chocolate red, white border 50 1.75 
Gloria Swanson. 32”. New American Beauty Red .60 2.00 Prof. Tendeloo. 20”, Purplish red, edged white .55 1.75 
Red Flame. 20”. Goiden yellow, each petal 
Golden Age. 26”. Deep buttercup yellow........ 1.00 3.50 blotched scarlet, resembling a tongue of flame _ .55 1.75 
Ribera, 24”. Opens cream, becoming mottled with 
Golden Glow. 28”. New dark golden bronze. red as Che ages. Very unusual........... 55 1.80 | 
each 60c 1.75 Scarlet Admiral. 22”. Brillian scarlet.......... .50 1.75 
Golden Statue, 28”, Lemon yellow.......-+..-. 1.05 3.50 Scarlet Surprise, 12”. Ruffled scarlet............ 15 2.50 
Springtime. 24”. Center petals creamy white, 
Goldfinch. 29”. Golden Chestnut......... acaskacies 15 2.50 bordered Cherry-ros@ .....+..eeeereeeeeeeeee 80 2.60 
Ursa Minor. 21”. Clear Yellow....... Oe ee eee -70 2.25 
Insurpassable, 28”. Soft purple...... rea ae ios 15 2.50 
U.S.A. 26”. Orange-red, distinct orange-yellow 
2 SES Sree SOO e -a re ae d 2. 
John Ruskin. 22”. Salmon pink and_ gold eae Sscneneees 60 00 
IIE Oak as kin ae Sole ke ata a ace wa 6 Saree cone 55 1.75 
FIRST OFFERING OF 
_ ; ; DOMESTIC GROWN SCILLA CAMPANULTA 
Leda. 23” Deep satin rose, edged salmon..... Pee 55 1.75 SCILLA SIBERICA (Wood Hyacinths) 
Lucifer. 30”. Large terra cotta orange......... -90 3.00 Blue, pink and white, mixed 
Young bulbs 
$1.00 per dozen $.90 per dozen 
Marvel. 22”. Old ‘rose, offset with golden edge; 8.00 per hundred $7.00 per hundred 
| 
INN Moana aoeso.ae Sate Web atER Oars wee eae kee ath .50 1.65 | 
| 
Mrs, F. E. Dixon, 26”. Sulphury white.......... .80 2.75 N 
DAFFODILS 
Peach Blow. 27”. Cream and delicate peach color -90 3.00 PER 3 DOZ. 
: yD rhi Archeron. (Barri.) Outer petals of cream, cup 
Pink Gem. 17". Pink of White. .2cccevescececes -60 1.90 ' GORD GEIBNBO oo ccccciccvccccscesevvcveveccees $ .45 $1.50 
Prine f the Netherl . 30”, Le , Campernelle, Singie. (Jonquil). Tiny, fragrant . 
r _— of the Netherlands. 3 Large flowering golden yellow daffodil. ......ccccscccesccceces 40 1.15 
I SO sg os ae a) shun wrap cease nea acne errr 75 2.50 Croesus. Canary-yellow, with fluted cup of rich im seal 
Princess Beatrix, 30”. (Nelis Introduction) Pink isa capndllaee POE eit aks Se ‘ eee 9.1 , ae a ‘ : 5 
tripe shite gr Tine ~ ; Francisca Drake. Pure white perianth, golden 
Se es se saat 2.00 yellow cup, edge frilled flame-orange...... -90 2.90 
j Inglescombe. Outstanding double of purest 
Pe. BE. Bett Reale Pie. 6s. oc cikkcccivvesces 50 1.65 VOMOW -s cece cece ccc etter cerereeereeeereees .* 60 2.10 
Sir Harry. 22”. Soft lavender pink.............. -55 1.75 King Alfred. Giant all golden yellow........... 60 2.00 
. panen . é Laurens Koster. White perianth, lemon colored 
Sundew. 25”. Deep scarlet, with finely fringed EL Pe ry rete Pee eT eT eee rere ‘ 50 1.60 
edges COEOSPC CESSES SO SEF SESE eseeeeeeseeseseseses 55 1.75 Luna. Fragrant, lemon-yellow flowers, several 
Turner. 27”. Geranium red, strong grower...... BS 1.75 on each stem ..... eoceercene errs rrr ey -60 1.85 
» Red Beacon, Ivory white, with brilliant orange 
Velvet Beauty. 27”. Large, clear purple......+.. 1.05 3.50 Es eeetett a smattee deconcysioeaccate cs 501.65 
Wolverine, 22”. Yellow, with red border........ 50 1.75 Twink. Double, with alternating petals of soft 
PPITATOSS BME CTAMBO. oo oc cccevccecrvecvessece -60 2.00 
Wonderland, 26”, Cherry red salmon suffusion.. 60 1.90 : 
DAFFODIL 3 each of 10 varieties listed........ $5.50 
Zorlinde. 18”, Scarlet with vermilion gloss, COLLECTION 6 each of 10 varieties listed....... 9.75 
aS eae er rer cere vida delta tdci toclnctkc dlls 55 1.75 12 each of 10 varieties listed....... 18.00 





SEND YOUR ORDER NELIS NURSERIES 927 LAKEWOOD BLVD. 
DIRECT TO ————~»> HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 









































This clump of Brocade, a Backhouse hybrid, was photographed in George Slate’s garden 


Reviewing 


THE NEWER LILIES 


By George L. Slate 


Author of “Lilies for American Gardens” 


‘ have been produced in this country 
and abroad. Some of these have re- 
sulted from the crossing of distantly 
related species and when seedlings of 
these hybrids are produced they vary 
greatly, many being attractive and 
worthwhile lilies. These hybrids are 
coming and will continue to come on the 
market in inereasing numbers. For this 
reason the purchaser of new lilies will 
soon be required to exercise considerable 
discrimination because many of these 
hybrids will be similar to older lilies and 
whereas others will be different they 
may not have much merit. Some of 
these new lilies are variants of the par- 
ent species which have appeared in the 
wild or in seedling stocks and have been 
propagated and named. 

Lilium martagon and its varieties 
were crossed with L. hansoni more than 
50 years ago and several varieties were 
named and introduced. The five varie- 
ties originated by Mrs. R. O. Backhouse 
are known as the Backhouse hybrids 
and the name is now used by some for all 
hybrid lilies in this group. I have grown 
most of the named varieties of martagon- 
hansoni parentage and have found none 
that are better than Mrs. R. O. Back- 
house and Brocade. If only one of this 


[> recent years many new lily hybrids 


type is to be grown Mrs. R. O. Back- 
house is first choice by virtue of its 
ability to give a good account of itself 
in the garden. The thick petalled nod- 
ding flowers are light orange with 
purple spots. The plants grow to 4 or 5 
feet in height and do well in the shade. 
Brocade is orange yellow with pink 
marbling and maroon spots. 

Recent varieties in this group are 
Guinea Gold, similar to Mrs. R. O. 
Backhouse in color, but taller and not 
equal to that variety in merit, and Pris- 
cilla, white with small purplish spots 
and very dainty in habit. The plant 
lacks vigor and floriferousness and is 
hardly robust enough to create much of 
a picture in the garden. 

Canada is the home of many new 
lily hybrids, some of the finest of which 
are the result of many years of breeding 
work done by Miss Isabella Preston at 
the Central Experimental Farm at 
Ottawa. The series known as the stenog- 
rapher lilies, so-called from having been 
named after the stenographers at the 
experimental farm, is attracting con- 
siderable attention at present. In this 
series are five red and two orange-yel- 
low varieties, all blooming in late June. 
All are fine lilies, but the red varieties 
are somewhat similar and only one or 





Photo courtesy Alan Macneil 


The famous new lily T. A. Havemeyer 


two are needed in the garden. Brenda 
Watts, blooming late in June, is a bold, 
striking, brilliant red lily with reflexed, 
nearly horizontal, flowers growing to 
five feet and thriving in any good gar- 
den soil. It is first choice of the group 
and is well worth a place in any garden. 
Similar, but darker red and flowering 
a few days later, is Edna Kean. Lilian 
Cummings and Grace Marshall are good 
too, but are not needed if the others are 
available. Of the orange yellow varie- 
ties, Lyla MeCann is less than 3 feet in 
height while Muriel Condie grows to 4 
or 5 feet. While these are good lilies 


they are not as exciting as Brenda 
Watts. 
Several good lilies have descended 


from the stenographer varieties. Coro- 
nation, a pure yellow with reflexed seg- 
ments, is a very hndsome lily, flowering 
in late June. Hurricane and Spitfire 
have upward facing flowers, smaller with 
larger pedicels and more open in form 
than the umbellatum types. Hurricane 
is red while Spitfire is flame scarlet in 
color. Both are good and distinct lilies 
of easy culture. 

Scottiae is another Canadian lily from 
F. L. Skinner of Dropmore, Manitoba. 
The flowers are red, horizontal and re- 
flexed. It is less handsome than Brenda 
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The author considers Brenda Watts the 
best of the “stenographer lilies” 





Sacajawea, one of the Bellingham hybrids, 
is a robust’ orange lily, flushed red 





Photos by McFarland 


Red-flowered Hurricane, having upward 
facing flowers, is descended from the 
“stenographer” varieties 
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Watts, but blooms about two weeks 
earlier and is about 2 feet in height. 
The Duchess from the same breeder is 
of unusual parentage being derived 
from a cross between L. amabile and an 
umbellatum variety. The unusually flat, 
rather large flowers face outward, are 
orange-yellow, heavily spotted with 
brown and open about mid-June. It is 
an attractive, distinct and worthwhile 
new lily. 

Recently I planted a collection of the 
hybrid lilies produced some years ago 
by the late David Griffiths of the United 
States Department of Agriculture at 
the bulb station at Bellingham, Wash- 
ington. This group of lilies is often re- 
ferred to as the Bellingham hybrids and 
is derived from Pacifie Coast species, 
many of which do not thrive in the East, 
possibly because of susceptibility to 
basal rot. By the third season several 
had succumbed, but a few thus far have 
given good accounts of themselves and 
appear to be doing well. Cyrus Gates 
is my first choice and is a bold, striking 
and handsome lily. The stems grow to 
6 feet in height and bear 12 or more 
large, nodding heavily spotted orange 
flowers. Sacajawea is equally vigorous 
and the petals are orange flushed with 
red. Both appear to be crosses of L. 
pardalinum and L. humboldti and have 
the whorled leaves of the latter species. 
Shuksan is the most widely grown va- 
riety of this group, but while attractive 
it is less appealing to me than the 
others. 

One of the most unusual hybrids in- 
troduced in recent years is the lily named 
for the late T. A. Havemeyer. It was 
produced by crossing L. myriophyllum 
(sulphureum) with L. henryi. The large 
flowers are ivory-yellow, suffused with 
apricot and the petals are somewhat 
twisted with recurved tips. My plants, 
when well established, grow to 7 feet 
andé bear as many as 30 flowers on a 
stem which open in early August. Its 
beauty, unusual form, color, midsummer 
hlooming habit commend it to the gar- 
dener and it is a must for the breeder 





who would combine the trumpet lilies 
with L. henryi. 

Flowering after L. tigrinum is Seneca, 
produced by the writer as a cross be- 
tween L. tigrinum and L. leichtlini maxi- 
mowiezi. It is softer in color than its 
parents, grows to 6 feet in height and 
is a handsome and distinct August lily. 

Not seen by me, but interesting be- 
cause of their yellow color, are Violet 
Constable, essentially a yellow L. davidi 
var. willmottie and Lemon King with 
flowers that face upward. Moonlight is 
a recent umbellatum variety which I 
do not like, but it must have appealed 
to someone for it was given a First 
Class Certificate by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society in 1943. The 
name is said to describe the color but 
I would rather look at the moon. 

Several of the species have yielded 
handsome variations that are now on 
the market. Of these the yellow varie- 
ties L. amabile luteum and L. henryi 
citrinum are very fine and worth a 
place in any garden. The latter has a 
weak stem and needs staking, but the 
soft lemon-yellow is most attractive. An 
upright stiff-stemmed variety is also 
available and is superior to L. henryi 
with its weak stem. 

A yellow variety of L. superbum, the 
native American turkseap, has been in- 
troduced as Norman Henry. The flowers 
are described as butter-yellow and un- 
spotted. A wandering deer nipped the 
bud from my plant making necessary a 
second hand description, but it is un- 
doubtedly a handsome lily. 

L. auratum, the Goldbanded lily, has 
recently brought forth at least 35 new 
varieties at one sitting. This is too 
much for even the specialist to digest, 
but home gardeners will find that even 
a batch of auratum seedlings will pro- 
vide a magnificent garden picture that 
will be the envy of all who see it. 

If I were limited to 6 of the lilies 
discussed here they would be Mrs. R. O. 
Backhouse, Brenda Watts, Cyrus Gates, 
T. A. Havemeyer, L. amabile luteum 
and L. henryi citrinum. 


Skunks Destroy Japanese Beetles 


NE of the skunk’s pet gastronomic 
delicacies is the grub of the Japa- 
nese beetle, now hibernating in 

large numbers in the soil. Home garden- 
ers who observe skunks digging in their 
lawns therefore shouldn’t grab a six- 
shooter and take aim—not if they’re 
anxious to get rid of some of the grubs. 
Instead, they should encourage the visits 
of one of the grub’s best natural enemies. 

Experts at the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Station, New Haven, find that the 
skunk feeds not only on Japanese beetle 
grubs, but also on those of the Asiatic 
beetle, the Asiatic garden beetle, the an- 
nual white grub and several species of 
the June beetle. The animal’s apparent 
fondness for beetle larvae is shown in 
the fact that it will dig for them in pas- 
tures, cemeteries, golf courses and, with 


equal unconcern, in the finest lawn. 
Great numbers of the larvae are be- 
lieved to be devoured by the animals, 
because their grubbing has been known 
to extend over several acres on a single 
golf course. 

Grub-feeding by skunks is in general 
beneficial to man. However, turf de- 
struction by skunks has been observed 
where little or no apparent damage by 


-grubs oceurs and, in such a case, may 


be worse than that from the insect feed- 
ing. Valuable turf areas had best be 
protected by chemical treatment, rather 
than leaving grub elimination up to the 
skunk. Application of lead arsenate, 
one pound to 100 square feet of area, 
should kill a large percent of the grubs, 
at the same time eliminating the attrac- 
tion to the skunks. 
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Daffodils are the easiest and most colorful bulbs to force in the little greenhouse 


HIS is not so much a echronologieal 
account of a year’s job as it is a 
story of how to enjoy a garden all 

year round, instead of only for the few 
summer months. I do not pretend, how- 
ever, to run an elaborate flower garden 
under glass. What I do claim is to have 
a simple procedure without great diffi- 
culties or obstacles for enjoying lots of 
fresh bright flowers when snow is flying 
and 2-foot icicles hang from the eaves. 
First of all let me give you a warning. 
Do not become a victim of the generosity 
of your friends. So many people rush 
to bestow upon the owner of a green- 
house any and all plants which proba- 
bly have not fared very well in their own 
homes — azaleas, gardenias, poinsettias 
and like gifts, which have finished bloom- 
ing. Different kinds of plants need dif- 
ferent conditions in order to thrive, but 
in a little greenhouse you ean only eater 
to those requiring the same conditions. 
So run your greenhouse on a definite 
plan and don’t be a eatch-all for well- 





Slender stems of freesias need support 


meaning neighbors’ exhausted outcasts. 

My experience dictates that I get more 
with the minimum amount of work and 
trouble by catering to plants that do 
well in low temperatures—and there are 
plenty of them. This saves fuel and 
simplifies management. A cool green- 
house is just one step above the English 
cold house, which has no heat at all— 
most satisfactory in England, but not 
New England. 

So, I choose our flowers to suit our 
least troublesome conditions, and they’re 
brought along through the seasons to 
give continuous bloom, with enough of 
each one to give lots of bloom and eolor. 

The arrangement of our greenhouse is 
worth noting. Three large phate glass 
windows running to the floor form al- 
most the entire house side of my lean-to 
greenhouse, and these windows are off 
the dining-room. That’s a great combi- 
nation, and gives an excellent oppor- 
tunity for enjoyment of the greenhouse, 

(Continued on page 491) 








The cineraria thrives on low temperatures 


The Year 


Greenhouse 


By L. G. Bruggemann, (Mass. ) 








*mums are not difficult to grow 


Round 





IN 


A Small 
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How to Make a 


Storage Mound 





On a well-drained site, mark a circle 3 
feet across and excavate 6 to 8 inches deep. 
This size mound will hold 2 bushels 








Next line the excavation with straw, leaves 
or excelsior and pile such vegetables as 
potatoes, carrots, turnips in the middle 





Finally, twist the straw over the vegetables 
into a cone and cover with soil. A 
weighted board on top keeps out rodents. 
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FRESH VEGETABLES 


By KATHERINE M. PALMER, (Conn.) 


URING the summer, gardeners 
ID from coast to coast have been 

dining with smug satisfaction on 
the fruits of their own vine and figtree. 
If there is one thing that tops this just 
pride in August accomplishment, it is 
the ability to observe casually to Janu- 
ary dinner guests, “Tonight we are hav- 
ing fresh vegetables from our little 
place.” Then the hostess serves soup 
flavored with leeks, candied sweet po- 
tatoes, creamed green celery, cabbage 
and apple salad and apple pie. 

All of these and many other fruits 
and vegetables may be kept for longer 
or shorter periods with much less effort 
than goes into canning. The important 
point is to have sound, late crops and 
to get them into proper storage before 
they are injured by freezing weather. 


Leeks, parsnips and kale. Probably 
the easiest vegetables to hold over win- 
ter in climates corresponding to South- 
ern New England, where the mercury 
drops below zero occasionally, are leeks, 
parsnips and Siberian kale. All of these 
crops are hardy and often are left in 
the garden for spring use. The common 
practice is to dine on kale until it is 
covered by snow and then to forget 
about it until it starts growth early the 
next season. However, those who care 
to investigate will find the green leaves 
flourishing under the snow, their qual- 
ity unimpaired by the frosty experience. 

Since it is impractical to chop pars- 
nips and leeks from frozen soil when- 
ever they are wanted for dinner, the 
gardener should pull up a winter sup- 
:ply about mid-November. The parsnips 
are permitted to dry off. Then the tops 
are removed, leaving 2 or 3 inches of 
stem. This crop keeps best in an out- 
door cache that can be made of dried 
leaves, hay and brush. A good layer 
of leaves is put down in a dry, pro- 
tected spot, preferably near the kitchen 
door. Parsnips are piled on the bed 
and a deep blanket of leaves is used to 
keep out the weather. The leaves give 
protection without excluding air. They 
are held in place by brush or small 
amounts of soil thrown over the nest. 
I have eaten -parsnips from such a 
eache in March and they were firm of 
flesh and delicious to taste. 

The leek is a vegetable with a mild 
onion flavor that is prized for use in 
soups and salads. Although it usually 
lives through winter, it is wise to pro- 
tect rows with a light muleh after the 
ground freezes. Leeks for winter con- 
sumption are pulled before hard freez- 
ing and stored in the same manner as 
parsnips. 


Celery. Last winter we dug green 
winter celery in November and re- 
planted it in the dirt floor of a cellar 
under the barn. This room. is dimly 


lighted by a half-window, and the 
eracks in door and barn floor allow for 
circulation of fresh air. However, the 
temperature did not drop below freez- 
ing nor did it rise above 40 degrees F. 
in that cellar in 1943. The soil was 
watered occasionally so that the celery 
kept fresh and green. We enjoyed the 
vegetable until Lincoln’s birthday when 
the mice decided that celery hearts are 
a delicacy. 

Those who have no earthen floored 
cellar may take up disease-free celery, 
soil clinging to the roots, and reset it in 
boxes of soil or sand kept in a cold, 
frost-proof room. Disease increases in 
storage and it is important for the 
gardener to save only perfect plants or 
to pluck off any leaves that show blem- 
ishes. It is also important NOT to 
sprinkle the foliage in storage but to 
keep the soil slightly moist. 

This same kind of storage can be 
used to hold cabbage over. Last season 
we pulled up heads of hardy Savoy 
cabbage late in November and piled 
them in peach baskets on the dirt floor 
of our unheated cellar. We had eab- 
bage until January but there was con- 
siderable loss for two reasons. In the 
first place freezing had set in before 
we took the cabbage up and ice had 
frozen between some of the leaves. 
When this melted, a slimy rot appeared 
which worked its way inward. We 
should have removed all the leaves 
touched by this icy frosting before 
putting the heads into the storage 
baskets. Secondly, there was shrinkage 
eaused by gradual withering of the 
outer leaves through evaporation of 
water. The inside of the heads re- 
mained erisp but the limp leaves had to 
be pealed off before the cabbage was 
used. The heads grew smaller and 
smaller. 

To avoid these losses we intend to 
plant cabbage with the celery in the 
cellar floor this season. Plants will be 
brought in before hard freezing and the 
outer leaves broken off so that the 
heads can be set fairly close together. 
If sound cabbages are planted, the cel- 
lar temperature maintained between 35 
and 40° and the soil watered occasion- 
ally, this vegetable should remain in 
good condition for two months or 
longer. 


Apples. Similar storage serves for 
apples. We have found Baldwins and 
Kings good winter keeping varieties 
in Connecticut, provided the fruit is 
perfect when it is packed. The apples 
are picked from the trees to prevent 
bruising. They are sorted so that only 
grade A fruits go into the bushel 
baskets for long storage. Those with 
insect or disease scars and the wind- 
falls are put aside for early use. 

In a season when the late summer is 
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for Winter Use 


dry, apples may ripen prematurely and 
drop before picking time. Last year 
we raked a heavy mulch of hay under 
the McIntosh tree and picked up the 
drops each September day to save the 
apples from injury. These, packed in 
boxes, were kept on a closed porch and 
lasted until December. In other years, 
when the apples were picked and the 
autumn was cooler, they kept for a 
much longer time. 

Where storage space is lacking, ap- 
ples may be carefully piled on a bed 
of hay on the north side of the tree. 
The color deepens as fall advances. On 
frosty nights the pile should be covered 
with an old army blanket or a rug. 
Apples that are to be used in a month 
or two after picking will keep quite 
well this way. But winter varieties, 
packed and stored in a cold, frost-proof 
cellar, are usable until April or later. 
The only precaution is for the keeper 
to go over the fruits occasionally, pick- 
ing out any that are rotting. One bad 
apple can contaminate the lot. 


Sweet potatoes. Another crop that is 
not hard to store, although under en- 
tirely different conditions, is the sweet 
potato. Again the trick is to handle 
them with eare, and, after drying, to 
put only perfect specimens into the 
storage crate or peach basket. Sweet 
potatoes are dug when early frosts 
blacken the vines. Since we have no 
furnace fire at that time, we take our 
crop to a cellar where fires are kept up 
continually. Baskets are placed near 
the furnace where the temperature 
hovers around 75 to 80 degrees F. After 
three weeks, the potatoes are pro- 
nounced ‘‘eured.’’ We bring them 
home and keep them in a dry, fairly 
warm closet. They might keep equally 
well in a heated cellar, away from the 
furnace, where the thermometer reads 
about 55 or 60 degrees. 

In a war year, or any year, it pays 
to store vegetables and fruits, we have 
found. 


Oldest Chestnut in 
Connecticut 


OME 60 years ago, a farmer whose 

name is reported to be John P. Jones, 
set out a nut orchard along the banks of 
the Connecticut River north of Hartford. 
Today, one Specimen of Japanese chest- 
nut remains to mark the site. This tree, 
discovered by a hunter two years ago, 
stands 30 feet high and is 18 inches in 
diameter, and it is believed to be the old- 
est living chestnut in the state. 

Nuts and scion wood have been col- 
lected from this tree by Dr. Donald F. 
Jones of the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station in New Haven, and 
this material is being used in the chest- 
nut breeding program which has been in 
progress for many years at the station. 





How to Make a 


Barrel Pit 


Surplus cabbage, parsnips, turnips and 
other root crops may be stored in barrels. 
First dig hole half the diameter of barrel 


Lay the barrel in this pit (below left) 
so that a ventilation hole cut in the side 
is on top. Slope the-barrel forward slight,y 


Tramp down earth around the barrel, 
filling to ground level (below). Cover ven- 
tilation hole with piece of heavy screen 





Place a layer of hay or straw over the 
barrel, shaping the straw into a tepee over 
the ventilating hole as shown above left 


Then cover the barrel with soil (above) 
after the barrel is filled with produce, 
leaving tepee projecting for ventilation 


Finally the barrel is covered with soil dug 

from a drainage ditch made around the 

mound. Wooden handles mark the loca- 
tion of the cover 


U.S.D.A,. photos by W. J. Mead 
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ANY of us who believe in Vic- 
M tory gardens and work with 

them and for them have had 
some feeling of depression during this 
summer of 1944 at what seemed at first 
to be a general recession of the idea. 
The flash was over, it seemed, and many 
gardeners who started, worked, sweated, 
and particularly talked, were now out of 
the idea. We were quite content to live 
out of cans, whether they would be of 
tin or plastic. 

But admittedly from the very begin- 
ning there was a substratum of sincere 
gardeners who having once had the joy 
or renewed the joy of seeing things grow 
under their hands would not be switched 
off, and these we felt would provide a 
fine basic continuance of the Victory 
garden idea. Various experiences have 
reached me, one from that grand rose 
and lily woman Mrs. Violet Niles Walker 
of Woodberry Forest, Virginia, reciting 
the sorrowful facts that the jars in her 
preserve closet are unfilled because the 
fierce drought has prevented the grow- 
ing of the fruit and vegetables that were 
to be preserved. Yet hoping for rain 
she has kept on, and eventually she will 
have something, so that probably if I 
had a report from her as of this date it 
would be very different. 

In these gas-rationed days long trips 
to study the situation do not seem to be 
possible for a mere civilian, and I have 
not been able to look about. I have seen 
enough gardens in mighty good order to 
make me feel quite sure that the sincere 
Victory gardeners were keeping on any- 
way. 

Now comes a federal story which at 
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By J. Horace McFarland 


the end of June gives representation of 
the Extension Service of the War Food 
Administration, and which in its title 
makes a frank statement thus: “Victory 
Gardens Still Going Strong in the Mid- 
west.” Dr. H. W. Hochbaum, Chairman 
of the U. S. Government Victory Garden 
Committee, sends in some data which 
make discouragement impossible. 

Then comes an inquiry from this ener- 
getic chairman. He says: “Cannot we 
find a plan for continuing this interest 
and support in building an enduring 
garden program that will reach into 
every community? That is the problem 
ahead.” 

Before writing that final paragraph 
Dr. Hochbaum gives some idea of the 
tremendous need for food provision, and 
then adds: “Our armed forces, our allies 
and we civilians are living better and 
must continue to live better because of 
our Victory gardens and home food can- 
ning.” Then he does the very desirable 
thing, from my standpoint, of suggest- 
ing that out of the Victory garden move- 
ment there will be built “a more wide- 
spread and active interest in things 
horticultural generally. We need in this 
country more general appreciation of 
the great part flowers, shrubs and trees 

an play in making everyday life inter- 

esting and enriching. We need to have 
homes with enough ground about them 
so that people can have space for gar- 
dening and beauty. We need to make the 
home outdoors more beautiful.” 

To all this I should like to say a loud 
Amen, and say it over and over again. 
It has been splendid to promote the Viec- 
tory garden idea from the standpoint of 


What After Victory Gardens? 


getting food to eat. It is more splendid 
to promote it from the standpoint of 
making homes better worth living in be- 
cause they are beautiful. Even the Vic- 
tory gardens themselves, if kept in or- 
derly shape, add beauty, and with just a 
little extra effort and a little extra ex- 
pense we can add immeasurably to the 
beauty of the land we love. In the past 
forty years I have traveled up and down 
and across this great nation, talking in 
various communities about making towns 
better places to live in, and I called into 
use an old saw which is here repeated: 
“No nation ever took up arms in defense 
of a boarding house.” In one of the ad- 


dresses it was suggested that anybody | 


who wanted to make a contrast for him- 
self would ask whether there would be 
general satisfaction at accepting Pitts- 
burgh as a national capital instead of 
Washington, where the thought of beauty 
in the mind of the great man who put 
the city on the map related definitely to 
the way in which it would increase the 
devotion and patriotism of the people 
he served. 

There could be no end of arguments in 
this direction which I won’t undertake. 
I ean say this, however, that the after- 
math of Victory gardens ought to be 
better home gardens everywhere, not 
only with respect to things that we eat 
but with respect to things that we see as 
we go about our vocations and avoca- 
tions. 

Better home gardens? Yes! Better 
city surroundings? Let us hope! More 
pleasing conditions to live in will be 
needed to sustain the heavy load this na- 
tion will have to carry as the war pro- 
ceeds and comes to an end. I am moved, 
as I write these words, by memories of 
letters [ am constantly receiving from 
men on the firing line. Even from North 
Africa, to say nothing of Italy and 
France, come appreciations of the old 
constructive beauty which our men have 
had to see and think of as they fought. 
Can we expect these millions of young 
men not to want better things at home? 

So it seems to me that in this October 
planting month there may well be two 
large, strong impulses promoted in rela- 
tion to Victory gardens and their succes- 
sions. These gardens can be beautiful as 
well as useful, and can be made so by 
planting ornamental items, of which 
plenty are available, and by so planting 
them as to please the eye as well as the 
palate. 

* Then the other and broader idea is as 
to what is to be the collective effect of 
the succession of gardens and homes that 
may be made better, toward the thought 





This year there was a tendency to 

make Victory gardens good to look at 

by adding flowers and laying out the 
garden in an attractive design 
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of a succession of communities—com- 
munities that-after all are just a succes- 
sion of good gardens—to look at as well 
is to enjoy. They won’t have billboards. 
[hey won’t have automobile graveyards, 
ind there will even come to be, I think, 
egal restraint to keep the unthinking 
man from doing damage to his neighbor- 
hood through unorderly home surround- 
ings, though here again I find myself in 
trouble because I am suggesting less 
freedom than I believe in. After all, I 
think I will persist in the idea that we 
do not need the right to have the hogpen 
right on the front at the street or road. 
In the American imitative way one can 
be sure that the example of such a com- 
munity as Dr. Hochbaum has cited in 
Middletown, Ohio, will be followed. 

So far in this October story I have 
kept away from Breeze Hill [Dr. Me- 
Farland’s residence]. It is in point now 
to mention fall planting as immediately 
in prospect, particularly in relation to 
roses. It seems quite definitely proved 
that rose plants which have been ma- 
tured in the nursery where grown, either 
by withholding water or by the action of 
Jack Frost to remove their leaves, can 
wisely be planted where they are to stay 
as early in the fall as they can be se- 
cured. Many of them in the Indian sum- 
mer days will actually begin to grow at 
the roots, and thus get ready, through 
attachment to the soil which must sustain 
them, to endure the winter winds. I 
should here add that this is not always 
true, and that those who have read the 
good garden food provided for them in 
the pages of the FLowrer Grower will 
know what are the best for fall planting 
and what ought not to be planted until 
spring. 

Then I do think that it would be wise 
indeed, even if gasoline has kept us from 
travel, to consider carefully the new 
things that are offered to us. It needs to 
be repeatedly brought to mind that every 
old rose we love now was a novelty some 
time or other, and that there is no funda- 
mentalist doctrine in the garden which 
interferes with looking ahead of the time 
for improvements. 

All this bears heavily upon the better 
living idea which is now definitely a part 
of the American philosophy of life. We 
have grown great as a nation, not by 
imitating some foreign ideal but by try- 
ing things which the electrie climate and 
the encouraging conditions have induced 
us to undertake. I expect to hear a great 
deal about new things that the returned 
soldiers have seen and which they want 
to see adapted. »A letter I hold in my 
hand as I write comes from Chaplain 
Moran, who has been quoted previously. 
He is now in Italy and seeing what has 
happened under scorched earth condi- 
tions. He wants to help the people whose 
homes he makes contact with just as 
much as the soldiers to whom he ministers 
Want to help the world be actually free. 
America thus pays her debt to the world, 
or begins to pay it, for as we have gath- 
ere capacity and culture from all the 
World, so must we distribute to the world 
everything that makes for better living. 








Plant for Permanence .. . 


By 
BEN BLACKBURN 


burnums, Weigelas, and a 

great number of bush and 
vine honeysuckles in the botanical 
family of this same name seem to 
overpower a few of the more modest 
and most attractive landscape sub- 
jects in this large group. Beauty- 
bush (Kolkwitzia) is another cousin 
in the Honeysuckle Family which 
has become justly popular in a com- 
paratively few years. 

Glossy Abelia is another honey- 
suckle relative that is most valuable, 
as it makes a bush of medium size 
and adaptable to many uses in gar- 
den plantings. Glossy, nearly ever- 
green leaves and dainty, long-con- 
tinuing bloom offer strong induce- 
ments to all who follow the garden- 
ing craft. 

It must be admitted that, in gen- 
eral, Glossy Abelias cannot be con- 
sidered satisfactorily permanent 
much north of New York City in 
the East—or more specifically, no 
farther north along the coast than 
Long Island Sound and Cape Cod. 
In carefully selected situations, how- 
ever, they can be grown farther 
north. 

These graceful shrubs behave 
quite differently in various parts of 
the country, and environment is a 
more important factor in growing 
them well than with most other 
woody ornamentals except the eri- 
caceous plants. Inland, it is neces- 
sary to select locations for Abelias 
that are protected from sweeping 
winds in winter and from too dry 
soil, lest the partially evergreen 
leaves lose so much moisture in the 
early months of the year that win- 
ter-killing results. In a light, porous 
soil high in organic matter content, 
the fibrous roots make such heavy 
absorbing systems that unfavorable 
temperatures are much less hazard- 
ous. Along much of the West Coast 
and southward from Long Island 
in the East, in sections where 
Abelias find conditions exactly to 
their “liking”, they develop into 
very pleasing dense and twiggy 
masses, sometimes to the amazing 
height of 8 and 10 feet, and seem 
unwilling to stop growing even at 
the end of the season! 

It is this trait which brings 
Abelias to our attention at this time 
of the year, for in most plantings 


(bir, Wei elders, Vi- 





Glossy Abelia 


Abelia grandiflora 


a generous late display of the deli- 
eate pinkish and white flowers will 
be making a very pretty curtain-call 
after a beautiful performance 
earlier in the season. The principal 
flowering is in late spring and early 
summer, usually from June to 
August, and the tubular 5-lobed 
corollas remind one of small Weigela 
flowers. Tha flower clusters con- 
tinue to produce more and more of 
the delicate pink buds. 

In protected situations the foliage 
of Abelias stays green and glossy 
until mid-winter, but in more ex- 
posed ones it falls considerably 
sooner. The neat, shining leaves, 
usually about an inch long, are a 
decidedly attractive feature, and 
they are in keeping with the grace 
and delicacy of the flowers and 
habit of growth. 

As its flowers are large as Abelia 
flowers go, Glossy Abelia has the 
scientific name Abelia grandiflora. 
While it has many distinguished 
and exotie relatives from the inner 
fastnesses of China, Alaska, North- 
ern Europe, and our own continent, 
this shrub actually grows wild no- 
where in the world, and so has no 
native heath itself. It is a hybrid 
between two Chinese species of 
Abelia, and is thought to have first 
come to the light of day some 60 
years ago, in a seedbed in an English 
nursery. By a very happy gift of 
the garden gods, it was virtually 
made to order for a very distin- 
guished and beloved place in our list 
of shrubs for gardens and orna- 
mental plantings. 
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By Vong E. Downe 


CTOBER may very well be the 
() busiest month of the year for 
the gardener, even more so than 
April, for it is one day longer. It is a 
grand month to go ahead with new 
plantings, and also to do any shifting 
around of established plants that be- 
comes necessary from time to time in 
any garden. The soil is in first class 
condition for handling at this time of 
year, and it’s still warm enough to aid 
in the quick formation of new roots. 
There is not that feverish activity in 
connection with October planting which 
we experience in April when the surge 
of new life is strong, for in this month 
the plants are about to enter their rest- 
ing period and a more leisurely at- 
mosphere pervades the garden. The 
wise gardener makes good use of bright 
October days to get ahead with gen- 
eral garden work, for before long the 
spade will be oiled and hung in the tool 
shed until spring because of frost- 
bound soil. 


Bulbs. Hardy bulbs are better off in 
the ground than out from now on. 
They deserve good soil preparation, and 
appreciate a generous layer of well 
rotted manure or leaf mold turned un- 
der when the soil is being well dug. A 
sprinkling of bone meal raked in as the 
soil is leveled off for planting is a 
little extra they like. Tulips and daffo- 
dils are best covered 6 inches or more, 
rather than 4, if they are to remain in 
place for as long as they continue to 
flower well. Use a stout trowel rather 
than a dibble and be sure that the 
bulbs are really based in the soil. The 
late-flowering double white narcissus 
[sometimes called gardenia flowered] 
often disappoint because the fat buds 
fail to open. The remedy seems to be 
deep planting in moist soil. 


Perennial borders. Individual clumps 
of rapidly increasing plants may need 
to be dug and divided every second or 
third year to give their best display, 
but after four or five years the whole 
border is in need of a thorough over- 
hauling and rearranging. This is the 
most favorable time to divide and trans- 
plant practically all perennials. Dig 
deeply, manure well, and replant only 
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strong young divisions. Clumps of 
established bulbs ean be safely divided 
even though well rooted—just don’t let 
them get dry. 


Lily-of-the-Valley. This old favorite 
is well deserving of a little attention in 
the form of a top-dressing of rich com- 
post when the leaves have died off. 
Should the planting be overcrowded 
dig and separate the ‘‘pips’’, replant- 
ing the strongest about 4 inches apart. 


Trees and shrubs. Most deciduous 
trees and shrubs can be safely planted 
as soon as the leaves have finished. In 
general such trees as beech, birch, dog- 
wood, Japanese maple, magnolia, oak, 
Sweet Gum, Sour Gum, and Tulip-tree 
are best planted in spring, but excep- 
tions have been noted with most of 
these under very favorable conditions. 
Dig the holes both wide and deep so 
that the roots ean have their natural 
spread. Plant firmly and stake trees 
to hold them firmly in place. 


Rhododendrons. The deciduous kinds, 
better known as azaleas, may be planted 
or rearranged at this time. Both these 
and the evergreen kinds should be gen- 
erously mulehed with acid-forming ma- 
terial such as oak leaves, pine needles, 
or peat moss, before frost gets in the 
soil and when it is moist. This mulch 
should not be removed in the spring 
clean-up, but added to each year at this 
time. If some erumbly old cow manure 
could be used as well it would add to 
the health and vigor of the plants. 


Dahlias. Cut the stems down to about 
4 inches from the ground as soon as 
frost has blackened the tops. Dig the 
roots promptly lest the dormant eyes 
start, and handle with eare to avoid 
breakage at the neck. Ideal storage is 
where the temperature ranges between 
40 and 45 degrees. Under warmer and 
dryer conditions, try wrapping the 
clumps in newspaper, or tucking them 
in sand or peat moss to protect the 
roots from excessive drying. 


Gladiolus. The care of gladiolus 
corms calls for a little more attention 
now than in the good old days before 
thrips took a fancy to this showy 


flower. Dig them before the groun 
freezes and burn the tops. Spread th: 
corms in a cool place inside, and wher 
nicely dry separate and clean them 
To treat for thrips put the corms i 
paper bags with 1 ounce of naphthalen 
flakes for each 100, close the bags and 
keep in a temperature of 70 degrees or 
a little over for 2 to 3 weeks, after 
which sereen off the residue and store 
them until planting time in a tempera- 
ture between 40 and 45 degrees. 


Roses. Hybrid teas and varieties of 
the polyantha and floribunda type can 
be expected to give some nice flowers 
this month in many areas, with perhaps 
the best colored flowers of the season. 
This is a good time to make arrange- 
ments for renovating or extending the 
rose garden, even though planting may 
be deferred until next month. It pays to 
have the soil loosened at least 2 feet 
deep for new beds, and in some eases 
results have justified an even greater 
depth of soil preparation. Roses dis- 
like ‘‘wet feet’’ although liking 
abundant moisture in the growing sea- 
son. A good way to fit a clayey sub- 
soil to their liking is to work in coal 
ashes and half-rotted leaves. 


Routine. Mow the lawn as long as 
the grass continues to grow. There is 
no fun in cleaning up dead matted grass 
in spring, and where grass has been 
left over-long in the fall the lawn has 
a mangy appearance for some time. 
Clean up litter. Burn any diseased ma- 
terial, but aim to add as much as pos- 
sible to the compost pile—the gard- 
ener’s bank. The larger the deposits of 
compost the better the prospects for a 
flourishing garden. 


Dig for. 
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HE vegetable garden will be 
pretty well cleared this month, 
except for such hardy kinds as 
savoy, kale, celery and parsnip. Savoy 
and kale can stand considerable ex- 
posure to frost, but should be cut for 
storage before frost injures the leaves 
to any extent. Last year I cut kale on 
December 31, and it lasted until March 
in the house vegetable cellar. Celery 
can be well earthed up. Leave the tops 
exposed to light and air but have some 
clean litter or leaves handy by ‘oF 
covering on very cold nights. There 
will be warm days yet and the celery 
will be just as well left in place for as 
long as possible. Parsnips are better 
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asting after frost, and half or more of 
he crop can be left in the ground un- 
il spring. 


Storage. The chief problem of the 
ortunate owner of a root cellar, or a 
partitioned off cold corner of the base- 
ment, is to raise the crops to be stored. 
Jor many, the storage of vegetables for 
winter use (apart from canning) is a 
real problem that calls for extra work 
and ingenuity to even partially solve. 
The ideal temperature range in a stor- 
age cellar is 35 to 40 degrees, and there 
should be a window or other means of 
ventilation to prevent air stagnation. 
The cellar should also be kept dark. 
Care should be taken to store only 
sound specimens, putting aside any 
others for early disposal. Roots such 
as beets, carrots and turnips keep in 
plump condition much longer if covered 
with sand kept barely moist.. Celery, 
when brought inside for safe keeping, 
should be dug with the roots intact and 
bedded in the earth floor or in a box 
with sand around the roots. Cauliflower 
and Brussels sprouts may be handled 
in the same way. If need be a little 
water can be applied to the roots of 
these plants but keep it off the leaves 
and stems. Onions need to be well 
cured in a dry airy, place under cover 
for a. few weeks after being lifted, 
and then kept on a shelf or in a slatted 
erate well off the floor. Pumpkins, 
squash and sweet potatoes keep best 
after being cured for 2 weeks or so in 
a temperature close to 80-degrees, then 
placed on a shelf where the temperature 
ranges from 55 to 60 degrees. 


Outdoor storage. An outdoor storage 
pit may be used to advantage for cab- 
bage and roots if a well-drained loca- 
tion is available. Dig out a space about 
12 inches deep, 3 feet wide, and as 
long as necessary. Cover the bottom 
with a layer of hay, straw, or dry 


leaves, and when the vegetables have 
been arranged in a neat pile cover them 
with a similar layer, and place soil 
to hold this down. Add to this as 
frost increases. For a small quantity a 
barrel or large box may be buried be- 
neath straw and soil. To get at the 
vegetables easily put a board cover over 
the opening and bank this well with 
leaves. 


Digging. This is a most important 

garden operation, and after the clean- 
ing up of trash may well be the final 
job of the season in the vegetable 
garden, where the soil is on the heavy 
or clay side. The texture of such soils 
is greatly improved by leaving the sur- 
face in a rough condition as, the soil is 
turned, so as to expose it as much as 
possible to the beneficial effects of 
weathering. It is a good plan to dig a 
little deeper than before, but be ecare- 
ful not to bring any quantity of poor 
sub-soil to the surface. 
Some gardeners think that a good 
job of digging has been done when the 
soil is turned to the full depth of a 
well worn spade or fork. Memory re- 
ealls a ‘‘boss’’ checking diggers with 
a rod notched at 2 and 3 feet, which 
had to be pushed down easily, depend- 
ing on whether double-digging or 
trenching was in progress. Results will 
justify loosening the soil to a depth of 
2 feet, especially where there is a hard 
pan. The important thing is not to 
change the position of the top-soil and 
sub-soil, but to break up the latter and 
improve its texture by mixing in ma- 
terials such as coal ashes and half- 
rooted leaves. This is easily done by 
opening a trench at one end to the depth 
of the spade, spreading the ingredients 
on the sub-soil exposed and turning 
this with a spading fork, turning the 
next spit (layer) of top-soil over on 
this, and repeating these steps until 
the plot is finished. 





| F you are looking for a plant of easy 

culture but oddly interesting, both as 
™ a house plant in winter and outdoors 
in summer, try Beloperone guttata, com- 
monly ealled Shrimp or Hop Plant. 

It gets the nanie Shrimp Plant from 
the orange - yellow - bracts, resembling 
shrimps, which grow toward the end of 
each and every branch. These are similar 
to the common hop except in color. These 
tassels are often incorrectly called the 
flowers, but the real flower about an inch 
long, two lipped, white dotted with red, 
end of each of these bracts. These con- 
tain seeds which the Beloperone has the 
Pover to throw several feet. This is 
~ { nature’s methods of sowing seeds. 


+e Beloperone comes from Tropical 





and very inconspicuous, hangs from the. 


The Shrimp Plant 


By Ava B. Turner, (N, Y.) 


America. Hence it needs a sunny warm 
window in winter and plenty of water. 
Given these two requirements a two-foot 
stocky plant will often be adorned by 
forty to fifty “shrimps” three to four 
inches long. These last for days and are 
immediately followed by a new crop. In 
fact the blooming season seems to be 
almost continuous. 

If the plant should produce some un- 
gainly branches, they may be pinched off 
and rooted for new plants. A large plant 
is beautiful in winter if there is ample 
window space; if not, a small plant in 
the fall will produce a large one for sum- 
mer planting outdoors. Such a plant 
was beautiful last summer in a porch 
box; brought indoors it was covered 
all winter with its tassel-like ornaments. 


How to Plant 
CLEMATIS 


& 





Clematis like a rich, well-drained soil. 
Set the crowns 2 inches deep, choos- 
ing a spet where roots will be shaded 

but. the vine will get full sun 





Fill in around the plant with good 
loam enriched with old manure and 
firm it well. In acid soils, dig a hand- 


ful of lime around each plant 





Tie the stems of the plant to the sup- 


port and mulch fall-set plants with 


a 


6-inch hill of soil to prevent rodent 


injury 
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BULBS 
lor 


SOUTHERN 
GARDENS 


There’s a wealth of bloom to 


be had from bulbs planted 


this fall in the South 


By C. J. HUDSON, JR., (Ga.) 


The St. Brigid anemone (above left) is familiar to north- 
ern gardeners who see it in florist shops or grown in pro- 
tected frames. It makes a gay border flower in the South 


¥ 
Callas (lower left) grow in southern gardens with 
tropical luxuriance. The spotted Calla will appeal par- 
ticularly to those who like to collect variegated plants 
we 
Tender narcissi, which are grown in pebbles and water 


indoors in winter, thrive in the South in flower gardens. 
This clump of bulbs (below) was photographed in Florida 
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is a “natural” because our southern 

soils and climatie conditions are 
ideal for the largest possible variety of 
bulbous plants. We can grow the tropi- 
eal, semi-tropical and temperate zone 
types with equal success. This section is 
really a paradise for the bulb enthusiast. 

All bulbs, wherever grown, have the 
same cultural requirements. One of these, 
and the most important one, is proper 
soil structure. Because of fhe nature of 
growth, bulbous plants require a loose, 
loamy to sandy soil—one which will per- 
mit a free and perfect development of 
roots and bulbs. I have seen marvelous 
growth of such plants grown in the 
heavy red clay soils of Georgia, but 
given additional humus, sifted ashes or 
sand, those same plants would have made 
an even better showing. 

If I were asked what single fertilizer 
element is best suited to bulbous plants, 
the immediate answer would be potash. 
Most wartime fertilizers contain enough 
potash in the commercial mixtures to 
suit the needs of our plants. But after 
the war, when potash- and some of the 
other elements are more plentiful, special 
bulb fertilizers will again be offered to 
gardeners. These “bulb specials” will all 
be higher in potash content than the 
commercial fertilizers made for general 
use. Some growers even think so much 
of the value of potash that they list their 
bulbs as being “potash fed.” fe 

Where potassium or potash is defi- 
cient in garden soils it is best to add 
either muriate of potash or sulphate of 
potash to your regular fertilizer to pro- 
duce the best. bulb development. 

Because of the wide ranges of climatic 
conditions in the South, the term “hardi- 
ness” has many meanings. States bor- 
dering on the South Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast areas have climatie conditions 


, | SHE culture of bulbs in the South 


varying from temperate to nearly tropi- 
‘al. The extremely hardy Dutch bulbs 
are more at home in the mountainous 


One of the most colorful bulbous flowers 
for the South is the Glory-of-the-Sun, 
botanically Leucocoryne ixioides odorata 





sections, but they may need special care 
, © . 


in the coastal areas. The reverse is true 
with types more suited to hot weather 
and mild winter climates. 

The following list of bulbs for fall and 
winter planting is described with the 
view of acquainting gardeners with the 
grand possibilities of their varied uses 
in the Southland. Many of them are 
suited only to pot culture in the North, 
but are quite at home in flower borders 
and rock gardens here. 

One would hardly think that the onion 
family is a very colorful one. The many 
garden species and the common vege- 
table are all of the ‘same genus—the 
allium. Most of these are best suited for 
use in rock gardens or for edging bor- 
ders. They all bear the characteristic 
onion type of flower cluster, but produce 
beautiful bails of closely packed star- 
shaped flowers of various colors. Allium 
neopolitanum is a pure white one of real 
beauty. Then, for a little variety of 
color we might plant A. ammophilum for 
its fluffy balls of lavender, A. azureum 
for its pure azure flowers, and A. flavum 
for its deep, glossy yellow blooms. 

All that alliums ask is a well drained, 
alkaline soil. Give them these simple re- 
quirements and they will provide you 
with many years of colorful bloom. 

Amaryllis are grown both as potted 
plants and as garden subjects. They 
prefer semi-shaded places in the border 
and rich, moist soils. Plant them deep 


“enough to just cover the bulbs. The giant 


flowered Mead Strain and American 
Hybrids are favorites throughout the 
country, but if you wish the maximum in 
flower production try Hippeastrum 
equestre. While the individual bloom of 
this species is smaller than that of the 
hybrid type, it makes up for its lack of 
size in numbers. H. johnsoni is another 
popular garden type with its medium- 
large red flowers with nearly white 
stripes down the centers of the petals. 

Anemones make exquisite cut flowers 






Dutch iris are easily grown in southern 
gardens and many varieties are available. 
Variety Poggenbeek is a dark blue color 





and border plants with their gay colored 
single and semi-double poppy - like 
blooms. If you like bright colors, be sure 
to plant anemones for their bright reds, 
blues, pinks and pure white. The deeply 
eut foliage, too, makes this an attractive 
plant even when not in bloom. 

One would hardly suspect an anemone 
bulb to have any life at all. One person 
described it as looking like an old dried 
up raisin. But when planted, the bulb 
swells to many times its size and soon 
starts to put out new leaves. 

Anemones have only a few cultural 
peculiarities, but their culture is very 
easy if you conform to these simple re- 
quirements. They like a rich, sandy 
loam. They also need almost constant 
moisture, but at the same time the beds 
should be well drained ard never soggy. 

Babianas came originally from South 
Africa. They’re quite gay in the garden, 
their colors ranging from pure white to 
shades of yellow and purple. The flowers 
closely resemble those of the freesia, to 
which this bulb is related. The plants, 
though, are hardier than the latter and 
easier to grow. Being of low growth, 
the babiana is suited to edging work and 
rock gardens. 

People often ask if there is a truly 
hardy gladiolus. Glads, in the South, 
vary somewhat in their degrees of hardi- 
ness. In many sections, they are left in 
the gardens all winter, but this plant 
does not respond to crowding that re- 
sults from the formation of many cor- 
mels, as do the real hardy Baby gladi- 
olus. As the name implies, the flower is 
similar to that of the regular gladiolus, 
but it is much smaller in size. The plant 
is lower growing, too, making it suitable 
for low plantings. 

Plant Baby gladiolus in the fall for 
early spring blooms. It is easy to grow, 
asking no favors in soils or cultural re- 
quirements, and best of all it is not 
bothered by thrips. 

The brodiwa is a native of the Pacific 


The Baby gladiolus is hardy in the South 
and blooms in early spring from fall 
planted bulbs. Below are Tecolote hybrids 




















Coast, and is a hardy grower here. The 
plant bears several slender leaves near 
the ground and produces stiff, slender 
heads of attractive flowers of great last- 
ing quality when cut. It thrives in most 
any soil, but prefers a light loamy soil, 
and also light shade. It is ideal for 
naturalizing. 

One hardly thinks of the calla as a 
garden subject—and a hardy one at that. 
Yet, the white species makes an ideal 
garden plant in the South. This is one 
of the fleshy-rooted plants that likes lots 
of moisture and a rich soil. Some of the 
finest blooms I have ever seen were from 
plants grown along a river edge in Jack- 
sonville, Florida, where the roots were 
in almost constant moisture in a rich, 


mucky soil. 
The Godfrey calla is the hardiest of 
the white callas, and is extensively 


planted for garden use. It is a little 
smaller in bloom than the aethiopica 
species, but more than makes up for the 
small difference in size by its prolific 
growth and ease of culture. Both are 
grown here as garden plants. 


AMASSIAS are rather closely re- 

lated to scillas, and resemble that 
flower considerably. Like the sceilla, too, 
they are excellent for naturalizing, 
planted either in ordinary garden soil or 
in boggy places. Many prefer camassia 
to seilla for its more spreading habit and 
larger blooms. 

Everyone knows the daffodil, jonquil 
and hardy garden narcissus. This group 
is more or less complex with its many 
types and hundreds of varieties, so I 
will just mention them as an excellent 
elass of bulbs for southern planting. 

It might be well to say that all kinds 
of narcissus grow perfectly in the north- 
ern regions of the South. As we go down 
toward the Gulf and along the South 
Atlantie coast less attention is paid to 
special varieties, for gardeners find that 
fewer varieties will survive their warmer 
winters and long summers. King Alfred 
has been one of the favorites for many 
years, but many other varieties have 
done equally as well in these areas. 

The Paperwhite narcissus, Grand 
Soliel D’Or, and Chinese Sacred Lily are 
always spoken of as bulbs for growing 
in pebbles and water. We in the South 
find that they make excellent garden sub- 
jects, and produce heavier bloom clus- 
ters when grown outdoors. Their eul- 
tural requirements are the same as for 
the regular hardy garden types. 

There is a trick to growing freesias, 
especially when they are grown as pot 
plants. This bulb requires cold weather 
to produce blooms. Pot them as soon as 
they are available in the fall. The pots 
are then plunged in the garden and left 
there until January or February when 
they are brought indoors to bloom. We 
use this method in the Upper South al- 
most entirely, but the bulbs are grown 
in gardens south of the Piedmont area. 

Dutch iris are becoming increasingly 
popular each year. With their ease of 
eulture and hardiness to our varied cli- 
mates they are being used as regular 
garden plants in more gardens each year. 
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Particularly interesting are the many 
colorful varieties. This bulb asks only a 
mellow, well drained soil, and one that 
is moderately rich in plant food. 

Ixias are interesting for their bright 
colored flowers somewhat resembling 
those of the freesia. Being hardier, 
though, they are grown as garden plants 
in all sections of the South. The strong, 
wiry stems make them ideal for border 
work and for cut flowers. Give them a 
place in your border, and you will never 
want to be without them again. 

Still another plant of the freesia type 
is lachenalia. It is not as well known as 
the freesia or ixia, but is an excellent ad- 
dition to the border planting and for 
cutting. The tubular flowers, 12 to 24 in 
number, are nearly one inch long in size, 
and are borne on a scape 6 to 12 inches 
long. Give it the same culture as for 
freesia. 

A few years ago bulb fanciers were 
raving about the Glory-of-the-Sun (leu- 
cocoryne). It is truly a plant to rave 
about, for its large heads of fragrant 
sky-blue flowers with white centers and 
golden stamens make a combination that 
is hard to equal. Being earried on 15- 
inch stems the flowers are well suited for 
cutting as well as for border planting. 
This one, too, requires the same culture 
as the freesia. 

Everyone knows the old popular early 
spring flowering favorite—the Snow- 
drop. In the South, we have a counter- 
part of this old time favorite. It is 
called the Spring Snowflake (Leucojum 
aestivum). I mention it in connection 
with the Snowdrop because its flowers 
are identical in color and shape, but are 
larger and borne on 10-inch stems. The 
foliage of the Spring Snowflake is 
larger, too, being more strap-shaped and 
about 10 inches in length. It is a very 
hardy grower, naturalizes well, and re- 
quires ordinary care. 

The war has made a big change in the 
lily business, but the South is the bene- 
factor in this respect. It was not until 
the war stopped importations of Japa- 
nese bulbs that southern growers began 
to learn that they were in a nationally 
important bulb production center, com- 
mercially. Alabama and Mississippi 
growers are already raising Easter Lilies 
by the millions and, best of all, florists 
are finding these bulbs to be superior in 
forcing qualities. Naturally, being 
grown in fields in the South, these lilies 
are all adapted to garden culture in most 
sections. In the mountainous regions, 
though, they should be given some win- 
ter protection. 

Lilium harrisi, the Bermuda Easter 
Lily, has long been a popular one here. 
In the coastal areas, and throughout 
Florida, it is being grown as one of the 
earlier flowering Easter Lilies. : 

One of the newer lily introductions is 
the Floridi Lily. As far as plantsmen 
can tell, this is a hardier version of the 
Harrisi type. It has enough difference 
in bulb structure and flower formation 
to be classed as a new species. It is very 
prolific, and is ideal as a hardy garden 
type. The flowers are pure white in 
color and are the earliest blooming of 


varieties in tne Easter Lily group. 

Not many years ago, we used to de- 
pend upon France for our supply of 
Madonna Lily bulbs. Now, we can go to 
North Georgia and find some of the fin- 
est Madonnas in the country. These 
bulbs, particularly, want extra good 


drainage, early planting, and shallow | 


planting. 

Newcomers to Florida always hear a 
new name in the bulb family. This name 
is used only in that state, but is one of 
the three common names given to Lycoris 
radiata. Floridians call it the Hurricane 
Lily because it comes into bloom just at 
the time when the September hurricanes 
begin to arrive. In other sections it is 
called the Red Spider Lily and Guernsey 
Lily. It is a member of the amaryllis 
family, and has some of the family char- 
acteristics in that the plant blooms in 
early fall before any leaves develop. 

Lycoris is fussy about two things—it 
should be planted rather shallow, and 
once planted it does not like to be dis- 
turbed. For this reason it is an excellent 
subject for naturalizing. The plant de- 
velops its foliage after the blooming 
season, having a green top through the 
winter. The leaves die down in June, 
and the plant remains dormant until the 
buds begin to show in September. 

South Africa has contributed a very 
popular southern garden bulb that is 
equally well suited to pot culture. It is 
the ornithogalum. In some sections it is 
spoken of as the Chincherinchee, and in 
others as the Star of Bethlehem. The 
flower heads are borne in large clusters 
on strong 30-inch stems in some species, 
while others are lower growing. Orni- 
thogalum is known to be one of the long- 
est lasting cut flowers in the whole 
flower family. I have seen a box of cut 
blooms shipped all the way from South 
Africa which arrived in this country in 
perfect condition. 

Only recently have bulb growers be- 
gun to produce the colored species and 
varieties of ornithogalum. The original 
Star of Bethlehem is O. thyrsoides with 
its pure white star-shaped flowers closely 
packed in a head. This is the one which 
is so ideal for eutting. Other colored 
sorts are now being grown, such as the 
red, yellow and white with black centers. 
Grow this plant in a very well drained 
sandy soil, and you should have no 
trouble with it. 


Tae are two types of Oxalis, the 
winter and the summer flowering. 
The winter type is the only one we are 
concerned with in the fall planting sea- 
son. These plants are remarkable for 
their long blooming period and ease of 
culture. They are equally at home when 
grown either as potted plants or when 
planted in the border. Since the flowers 
open only in full sun, the bulbs should 
be planted in a sunny location. Set the 
bulbs 2 inches deep and about 3 to 4 
inches apart. They like a fairly rich 
soil in which they will develep a pro- 
fusion of foliage and bloom. 

Most of the winter growing species 
bear large flowers, many of them an inch 
or more in diameter. O, bowiei (bright 
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rose-red), O. cernua (deep golden yel- 


lavender), and O. hirta (deep rose) are 
he most popular species and varieties. 

Ranunculus is a real garden favorite. 
As a border plant, it is exceedingly pop- 
ular for its fern-like foliage and fully 
double buttereup-like blossoms of many 
colors. It also has the qualities of a good 
cut flower. It, like the anemone, likes 
ample moisture, but must have perfect 
drainage as well. It requires the same 
culture as the anemone, too. 

It seems that the freesia keeps bob- 
bing up time and again when we men- 
tion bulbs for fall planting. There are 
many types that are closely related to it, 
but are different enough in character to 
nake them quite acceptable for garden 
culture. Tritonia is another one of these. 
It is taller, and the flowers are larger 
but of similar type. Give it the same 
culture as freesia, too, but allow more 
space for each plant. Tritonia has the 
fiery red and orange colors that the 
freesias lack. : 

Tulips might be classed with daffodils 
in that the subject of variety study is 
too complicated to discuss at length here. 
I want to give my experiences, though, 
in growing Darwin tulips to perfection 
in Florida where this bulb ordinarily 
does not thrive at all. The whole secret 
was that of eold storage. I purchased 
the bulbs in late September and immedi- 
ately put them in cold storage at a tem- 
perature of 40 degrees. About a month 
later, they were put in a 50-degree room 
and left there until about mid-Novem- 
ber. Then, they were planted in the gar- 
den. By spring, those bulbs produced 
marvelous blooms with 20- to 24-inch 
stems. This method of culture is a bit 
out of the ordinary, but if Floridians 
are willing to go to the extra work of 
refrigerating the bulbs they will have 
the grand thrill of being able to grow 
tulips in their gardens, and in a climate 
not ordinarily suited to their culture. 


OUTH Africa has given us many use- 

ful flowering bulbs. We surely do not 
want to skip the Watsonias in this re- 
spect. In faet, they do not receive the 
attention they really deserve. They are 
a close relative of the gladiolus, but are 
late summer, fall and winter blooming. 
They grow as tall as gladiolus, and the 
flowers are smaller but in lovely spikes 
of various colors. 

Although watsonias are classed as fall 
and winter bloomers, they have a tend- 
ency to throw off-season blooms, so that 
a few flowers will be showing most of 
the time. 

The general culture of watsonias is 
about the same as for gladiolus. They 
chould be planted in early fall, and per- 
laps require a bit more moisture. Some 
lave had excellent suecess by planting 
then on banks of streams. 

As for varieties, there are a number of 
them in lavenders, pinks, searlet, orange 
ind white. Then there are some very 








interesting species that are evergreen, 
ind with stems 4 feet long. It is a most 
teresting group for the garden. 


low), Grand Duchess (white, pink or 


I could hardly close without mention- 
ing the zephyranthes which are often 
classed as the smallest and daintiest of 
the amaryllids. Most people speak of 
them as Fairy Lilies. They are very 
hardy and naturalize easily. Growing to 
a height of 6 to 12 inches, they are best 
adapted for border and bedding work. 
When watered once in a while during 
the summer months it is possible to make 
zephyranthes bloom off and on all sum- 
mer. 

Zephyranthes likes an acid soil and 
abundant moisture, two cultural require- 
ments that are not difficult to supply. 

There are not many species of zephy- 





ranthes in cultivation, but all of them 
make up for this in their prolifie bloom- 
ing habits. Z. candida is the best pure 
white one, Ajax is a golden yellow hy- 
brid, and Z. carinata is the largest flow- 
ered species, with beautiful pink flowers 
that bloom throughout the summer. 

This list of bulbs for the Southland is 
by no means complete, but it does give 
one an insight into the great possibili- 
ties of bulb gardening. The planting list 
for spring is just as large. With bulbs, 
one may grow many garden flowers that 
are out of the ordinary, and with no 
more extra care than you would give 
ordinary species of garden flowers. 








How to Diviwe Peonts. 
clumps where this is necessary. 








Illustrations from the “Missouri B 
Fall is the best time to dig and divide old peony 
Remove the clump carefully as shown (1), 
and dislodge the soil from between the roots with the hose (2). 
asparagus knife is the best tool to use in cutting the clumps apart (3). Instead’ 
of cutting the clump in halves or quarters, which might never bloom, make 
smaller divisions of vigorous young roots, with 3 to 5 new eyes on each (4). 
Shorten the roots to 4 to 6 inches and plant each division 2 inches deep. 
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Chestnuts tumbling to the ground after the 
first hard frost are again a reality 





These first-generation hybrids are a cross 
of Chinese and American chestnuts. The 
flowers are bagged for intercrossing. 





American and Blight-Resistant 
CHESTNUTS 


Russell B. Clapper, Assistant Pathologist, and R. Kent Beattie, Princi- 

pal Pathologist, Division of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, 

Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration, United States Department of Agriculture 


HE American chestnut, Castanea 
dentata, formerly flourished from 
the northern New England States 
and southern Ontario south nearly to the 
Gulf of Mexico and southwestward to 
the Mississippi River. It was an impor- 
tant timber tree in the Appalachian 
Mountains, in some parts of which 
chestnut was the most valuable species. 
It occupied an important place in the 
economie life of this country. Chestnut 
trees from the forests furnished poles, 
railroad ties, and lumber. Chestnut wood 
and bark furnished much of our tannin 
for tanning heavy leathers. The nuts 
were consumed in vast quantities by man 
and wildlife. 

Nearly all forest stands and groves of 
this splendid tree have been killed by one 
or the other of two diseases. The older 
disease, a chestnut root rot, killed chest- 
nut trees at the lower elevations in the 
Southern States and is believed to have 
been present there for over a hundred 
years. The chestnut blight, which was 
much more serious, was discovered in 
New York City in 1904, and spread 
rapidly over the whole chestnut area. 
These diseases also attack chinkapins of 
the Middle Atlantic and Southern States. 

During the latter half of the 19th cen- 


A nearly pure stand of American chestnut in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia 
in 1925. About 40 per cent of these trees at that time were affected by the blight. The 
stand was cut the following year, before further damage could be done 
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tury there was much interest in the im 
portation of Oriental nut trees. Some of 
these imported trees were grown in thé 
region around New York City. Judging 
from the distribution of the disease as 
found in 1904, the later discovery of the 
blight in the Orient, and the relative sus 
eeptibility of Oriental and American 
chestnuts, it is helieved that the blight 
was brought to the New York City re- 
gion on chestnut trees imported from 
the Orient. 

Chestnut blight is eaused by a fungus 
that lives in the bark and cambium. On 
American chestnut trees this fungus usu- 
ally produces a canker that spreads 
around the trunk or limb of the tree, 
girdles, and eventually kills the tree or 
limb above the girdle. Cutting out young 
cankers may prolong the life of the tree 
for a while, but later other infections will 
appear and finally the tree dies. 

There is still mueh standing dead 
chestnut in the Southern Appalachians. 
Fortunately chestnut that has been dead 
for 25 years or more still contains ap- 
preciable amounts of tannin in the wood. 
These dead tree trunks even now are 
supplying over half the domestie vege- 
table tannin extract used in the tanning 
of urgently needed sole leather. Many of 
the dead trees are also available for use 
as posts and lumber. 

The rapid spread of the chestnut 
blight and the fact that no practical 
means of controlling it was found, ex- 
plain why most of our chestnut has been 
killed within the past 40 years. The 
American chestnut, however, has not 
vanished completely. Sprouts frequently 
grow from blighted stumps and trees. 
These sprouts are a vegetative part of 
the original blighted tree. Some may 
bear nuts for a number of years, but 
eventually all blight and die, and other 
sprouts take their place. 


Thus far search for blight-resistant | 
revealed [ 


American chestnut trees has 
nothing of outstanding value. Seed from 
some of the reported sprouts and seed- 
lings have been planted and later the 
trees have been tested for resistance to 


the blight. 


worthy of observation. Many years’ 0b- 
servation of sprouts indicates that in the 
Southern Appalachians and in the mid: 


dle western part of the chestnut region, J 
which have been blight-swept recent!y,| 


Apparently only American § 
chestnut growth that has been exposed 
to the blight for 25 years or more isf 
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the presence of such sprouts does not 
indicate resistance. Furthermore, sprouts 
may escape the blight for a number of 
years, especially in localities where both 
chestnut trees and blight infections are 
rare. These sprouts are not necessarily 
resistant and eventually may blight and 
die. The discovery of a truly resistant 
American chestnut tree would be of 
great help to chestnut breeders, and 
their work in the development of new, 
resistant chestnut varieties would be 
facilitated. Reports are welcomed of 
American chestnut trees that appear un- 
usually resistant and that have been ex- 
posed to the blight for at least 25 years. 

Failure of the American chestnut 
everywhere to resist the blight fungus 
directed attention to the chestnut species 
of foreign lands. The European chestnut 
could not be considered, since groves of 
this chestnut already in America were 
killed by the blight. In 1913 it was de- 
termined that Asiatie chestnut species 
were blight-resistant; and at the same 
time the late Frank N. Meyer, then a 
plant explorer for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, - discovered 
the chestnut blight in northern China. 

The leading chestnut of China, Cas- 
tanea mollissima, occurs principally in 
northern and western China. In various 
parts of its native region this tree is cul- 
tivated for its nuts. Its principal nut 
market in North China is Tientsin, east 
of Peiping. At that market there are 
assembled chestnuts from beyond the 
Great Wall, from regions south of Pei- 
ping, from north of Tientsin, and from 
regions south in Shantung. In normal 
times these chestnuts are exported as far 
as San Francisco. The Chinese tree does 
not attain as great a size as the Ameri- 
ean chestnut. Its nuts vary widely in 
size and trees vary over a period of six 
or seven weeks in date of nut maturity. 
While in some localities special strains 
of chestnuts have been segregated by the 
Chinese, varietal names are local and 
definite varieties have not been distrib- 
uted over large areas. 

The Japanese chestnut, Castanea ere- 
nata, occurs wild from southern Hok- 
kaido, through Honshu and Shikoku to 
the middle of Kyushu, in its northerly 
region growing at sea level and to the 
south rising in altitude till’ in middle 
Kyushu it grows in the mountains at 
about 3000 feet. Its principal centers 
of cultivation are around Kyoto and 
Tokyo, with seattered production areas 
elsewhere. Some 70 or 80 definite, named, 
and described varieties varying in nut 
ripening from the end of August to early 
November are in the Japanese markets. 
They are designated as early, midseason, 
and late varieties. Some of these vari- 
eties have very large nuts, even about 
2 inches in diameter. They vary greatly 
in sweetness but are all good when boiled. 
With wheat, buckwheat, bamboo shoots, 
and water lily stems they supplement 
the rice part of the Japanese diet. Both 
the cultivated and the forest Japanese 
chestnut trees are somewhat smaller than 
the American. 

Both the Japanese and Chinese chest- 
nuts occur in Korea. The Japanese is 
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A Chinese chestnut as a lawn tree. Another chestnut tree at the right (not visible) 
insures cross-pollination and good crops of nuts are obtained 


generally seattered over the southern 
half of the peninsula. Some foresters 
believe that it is a native tree, others 
that it was introduced some 400 years 
ago. The Chinese chestnut plantings oc- 
cur mostly in the province of Heian- 
nan-do in northern Korea and come 
from seed imported from China. 

As soon as the blight-resistant quali- 
ties of the Oriental chestnut species were 
appreciated, the then Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture began a long series 
of importations of chestnut seed and 
propagating stock from the Orient. 
Frank N. Meyer, P. H. Dorsett, Peter 
Liu, and members of the staff of Nan- 
king University were leaders in obtain- 
ing Chinese chestnuts. In 1927 to 1930 
the junior author studied the chestnut 
problem in the Orient and procured 250 
bushels of seed, mostly from Japan. 
Later seed of a number of strains of 
specially selected stock was procured 
through Japanese seedsmen. 

These importations were made for two 
purposes: (1) to establish in America 
blight-resistant Oriental chestnuts and 


to develop blight-resistant hybrid chest- 


nuts that can be grown as forest trees 
and furnish a supply of tannin, poles, 
ties, and lumber; and (2) to establish 
blight-resistant orchard varieties with 
good quality nuts for our food markets. 

In the United States Department of 
Agriculture breeding work with chest- 
nuts was begun in 1909 by the late Wal- 
ter Van Fleet and was undertaken on 
an extensive scale by the senior author 
beginning in 1928. This work is still 
progressing. The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Bo- 
taniec Garden started similar breeding 
work in 1930 in cooperation with this 
Bureau. 

Whether the desired result of chest- 
nut breeding is a blight-resistant tree 
producing high quality nuts or a blight- 
resistant, vigorous forest tree with high 
tannin content, the American chestnut 
usually enters as a parent into the first 
crosses. The chestnut trees resulting 


from the first cross, that is, the first- 
generation trees, are still too susceptible 
to the blight. Usually they are back- 
crossed to the blight-resistant parent 
tree, which may be either a Chinese or 
a Japanese chestnut. A second- or ihird- 
(Continued on page 500) 
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LITTLE ITEMS 


OF LIVELY INTEREST 


The Bulletin Board 


PRESERVING Foops By FrReezinc. How 
to quick-freeze vegetables, fruits, eggs, 
meats and fish is thoroughly described 
and exceptionally well illustrated in this 
42-page bulletin available from the 
Georgia Experiment Station, Experi- 
ment, Ga, 


FREEZING Foops For Home Use. The 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn., 
has issued a 24-page bulletin similar to 
the above. 


Quick Freezing Fruits aNp VEGE- 
TABLES. The four comprehensive articles 
by Dr. Donald K. Tressler, which ap- 
peared this spring in FLowerR GROWER, 


have been reprinted in a 16-page bulle- 
tin and will be available to persons asso- 
ciated with garden centers, Victory gar- 
den organizations, state colleges, garden 
clubs or other educational groups. Ap- 
plication should be made to the General 
Electric Co., Consumers Institute, at 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Home StToraGeE OF VEGETABLES AND 
Fruits. Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1939. 
Proper methods and temperatures for 
storing fruits and vegetables either in 
small quantities or in bulk in large stor- 
age cellars, are described and thoroughly 
illustrated, 29 pages. 10 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


A Musician’s “‘Hobby Plot’’ — — Musical Irises 


By Rutu Sara Routu, (S. C.) 


selfs, amoenas, plicatas, bi-tones, 

reds, pinks, blues, yellows, ete. I 
have one plot, however, that has a unique 
arrangement. It is a “musical iris” bor- 
der. All the irises have been chosen be- 
cause of my interest in their definite 
musi¢al significance, ranging from titles 
of compositions, both elassical and popu- 
lar, to musicians and musical terms. 

The idea celebrated its first birthday 
this past August, and the infant is well 
on its way to greater fulfillment in the 
years to come. A year ago I set aside a 
narrow border next to the house, which 
has a southwestern exposure and a back- 
ground of climbing Talisman roses and 
yellow jasmine. I already had three 
kinds of iris, gifts from friends. One 
was the yellow blend Sonata. To this I 
added the yellow blend Largo and the 
violet blend Rhapsody. 

The orchid colored Dream was appro- 
priate for the wedding music group and 
found a companion in the pink blend 
At Dawning. The yellow and purple 
Nibelungen, suggesting the dwarfs of 
Wagner’s “Ring,” demanded other oper- 
atic company. The violet Brunhilde and 
the yellow plicata Siegfried enlarged 
this series, while the blue Lohengrin 
served a double purpose, nuptial and 
Wagnerian. Completing the operatic 
theme was the pink blend Thais. 

The “Dances” were represented by 
the blue Anitra, recalling Grieg’s dance 
of that name, and the Blue Danube, the 
immortal Strauss waltz of that title. 
The blue El Capitan was representative 
of Sousa’s popular military marches. 
The striking Elk’s Temple, Wabash 
(“On the Banks of the Wabash”) and 
the prolific yellow beauty, Happy Days 


| RISES are grouped in many ways: 
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(“Happy Days Are Here Again”), were 
added for their popular significance. 
The yellow Singing Canary was classed 
as a performing musician, and the pink 
blend Euphony as an abstract term. 
The result was delightful! The colors 
were well blended, and the percentage of 
bloom high. A high light was the pro- 
fusion of “gold,” when jasmine, Talis- 


man rose, Happy Days and Singing’ 


Canary glowed together. I intend adding 
a few each year. This August, Balmung, 
the sword of Siegfried, joined the Wag- 
ner group, Violet Symphony, the terms 
of musical form, and Luerezia Bori the 
list of performers. 

My “hobby plot,” on the back walk, 
speeds a busy musician on her way to 
work, and greets her on her return. It 
is truly a source of satisfaction and 
inspiration. 









Fall Planted Fruit Trees 


RUIT trees are usually set in the 


spring. The reason given is that 

the tree has a chance to make a 
full season’s growth and establish itself 
before facing the winter. Trees set in 
the spring, however, do not always make 
a normal season’s growth the first sum- 
mer. 

Fall planting has its advantages and 
disadvantages. The trees should be 
freshly dug, and the digging and plant- 
ing should not be attempted until after 
the nursery stock has started shedding 
its leaves. 

After the foliage is frosted, there are 
usually several weeks during which the 
soil is in condition for a careful job of 
planting. If convenient, it is a good 
practice to obtain the trees at the nurs- 
ery after digging and to plant them im- 
mediately. The roots should not be ex- 
posed to freezing or drying. 

The danger of winter injury is the 
main objection to fall planting, and 
some precautions must be taken. Set the 
trees tight in large holes with well pul- 
verized soil. Be sure the soil is moist. 
The soil should be mounded up about 10 
or 12 inches around the trunk and cov- 
ered with a heavy mulch. 


The Franklin Tree 


By Brarrice Happretu, ( Mass.) 


HIS small tree, known botanically 

as Gordonia alatamaha, in our gar- 

den has many entrancing, white, 

saucer-shaped flowers, like single peo- 

nies, with golden stamens in a big central 
cluster. 

The leaves turn to a flaming glow in 


autumn; and flower buds, like huge 
pearls, keep coming until freezing 
weather. 


It seems to have no pests and grows 
near azaleas in mildly acid soil, with 
northwest exposure and moderate mois- 
ture. It is very late to leaf out in spring, 
and the flowers come late when chrysan- 


themums bloom, but they are worth 
waiting for. 


In October this little tree is a golden- 
red highlight studded with pearls. 


Beetle Trap 
Extraordinary 


John J. Daniel, farm 
manager of the Hershey 
Farms in Hershey, 
Penna., is the inventor 
of this Japanese beetle 
trap which has killed up 
to 14 quarts of bettles in 
one day. The round tin 
plates are covered with 
beetle bait which lures 
flying beetles against the 
wires charged with 7,500 


volts. The traps were 
used from 10 a.m. to 6 
p-m. 
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Round the Year in a Small Greenhouse 


(Continued from page 477) 


at the same time necessitating at least 
something of a neat arrangement and 
attraction at all times. 


The August calendar. 1’l] start here 
because this month the greenhouse is 
practically empty. But remember, we look 
right in on things from the dining table. 
So, at this time, the ivy, which would 
completely monopolize the place unless 
continually cut back, is allowed to fill in 
with as much green as it will—it’s on 
wires and uprights and is attractive. 
Two large plants of Asparagus spren- 
geri (also a very rank grower) help 
dress up the place and the. Maiden-hair 
Ferns, ever a great satisfaction, thrive 
in the walks and under the benches. The 
one pot of Maiden-hair Fern we started 
with has self-seeded in the pebbled walks 
and under the benches. But you can’t 
have too many. Some more odd pots of 
Boston Fern make up about all there is 
in August, with the possible addition of 
some small seed pans of annuals sown 
for early winter flowers. I plant freesia 
bulbs (in 6-inch pots) the last week in 
August for fragrant midwinter blooms. 


September. The August appearance 
continues until about mid-month when a 
thorough fumigation is given. Then I 
trot in our 75 pots of chrysanthemums. 
These were brought along during the 
summer, some right in the open and 
others in an aster-cloth house for pro- 
tection. Watch the temperature now and 
shade the plants when necessary. Be 
careful to tie up and keep growth within 
bounds. Be ever mindful that watering 
must be done with careful judgment. All 





the attention goes to the ’mums during 
the latter part of September. It’s time 
now to start schizanthus seeds for plants 
to flower in March and April. I grow 
about 15 potted plants. 


October and November. Now, every- 
thing gives way to the ’mums in the 
house. These are the months of full 
bloom and what a riot of color! Watch 
their staking and moisture to prolong 
the season. Also, guard against insects 
and diseases. Change around the pots as 
new blooms come out. By doing this we 
can vary the effect as seen through those 
three big windows. 

I have found that the following vari- 
eties give satisfaction without too much 
difficulty: For early large blooms—Mrs. 
H. E. Kidder, fine rich yellow; Silver 
Sheen, globular white, good lasting qual- 
ities; Oconto, white, mid-season, large; 
Detroit News, red bronze; Majestic, red 
bronze, larger than Detroit News; yellow 
and white Oneta, attractive and infor- 
mal, can be grown well in single blooms 
or sprays; Indianapolis, white and pink, 
large globes, both very satisfactory. ] 
always like some of the large exhibition 
type and grow some Turners and Pock- 
etts. Their size is amazing; they’re later. 
For sprays, I like Bronze Buckingham, 
Melba, a beautiful single, and also the 
singles Prince Charming, yellow, and 
Valencia, pink. White Wonder is un- 
usual and full flowered, and I like Sun- 
glow in disbudded sprays. Golden Splen- 
dor is an attractive yellow pompon, and 
I like Princeton for an orange pompon, 
Robin Hood for deep red, and Sea Gull 
for a white. Three or four of the type 





The Bruggemanns’ greenhouse adjoins their dining-room, and during the winter season 
it is a constant joy to them. Note propagating frame visible through the door. 


of Anna, Jane Harte and Peter Pan, 
grown either erect or as cascades help to 
fill the house and how they do hold their 
fragrant bloom! I am not partial to the 
spoon petaled varieties as a whole but 
the novelties Unique, deep red, and Ock- 
wan, fuller petaled but beautiful yellow 
with quilled petals, are very interesting. 
Variety Unique particularly helps to 
prolong the season since it’s a late 
bloomer. This is, of course, only a small 
list but it gives plenty of flowers over a 
good full season which lasts almost until 
Christmas. 


October. This month one must get 
narcissus bulbs planted for February, 
March and April bloom. I do not grow 
tulips ordinarily because the narcissi 
force with better results and with greater 
ease. A few hyacinths are desirable, par- 
ticularly for their perfume, but narcissi 
like Laurens Koster and Orange Cup are 
also sweet smelling. 

Start narcissi by planting them in 
bulb pans, 6 in a pan, in late September 
or early October. Bury the pans in a pit 
or deep coldframe and leave them there 
until January. I usually take them first 
into the dark cool cellar to thaw out and 
water them lightly. They soon show 
signs of life and can be brought into 
light in the greenhouse. There’s no use 
running the whole gamut of varieties. 
See any good seedsman’s catalogue; 
there are plenty to choose from and they 
will give six weeks of bloom. 


December. This is another in-between 
month. Many of the ‘mums have now 
been removed or cut down and kept dry 
to be used later for euttings for next 
fall’s plants. There’s plenty of foliage 
because the cinerarias, which are next in 
my succession, are beginning to become 
of size. By this time, they are in perma- 
nent pots and they needn’t be larger 
than sixes or eights. The smaller the 
pots you can get away with, the easier 
the job of potting, moving around and 
lifting. Cinerarias give a long season of 
bloom. I favor the exhibition, large 
flowered varieties rather than the Stel- 
lata type, for they are much more showy 
and get away from the unattractive 
magenta-purple which one sees so much. 
These flowers are in clusters but each 
flower is 3 to 4 inches across. They come 
in white, bicolors, cerise, La France pink 
and blues. They fit the program very 
well and the season overlaps that of 
narcissi. 


January. Cinerarias are at their 
height this month and they stand lots of 
cold—just don’t let them freeze. They 
will wilt sometimes in full sun, as will 
’mums, but they’ll come back quickly. 
Keep them moist but not muddy. 

At this season, the keeper of the small 
greenhouse can show his skill in water- 
ing. Cold, dark stormy days are not 
growing days even for your well pro- 
tected plants. So very little water is 
necessary and it should be applied spar- 
ingly until the place warms up with 
bright sunlight. 

(Continued on page 511) 
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-NEWS FROM 
CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


Conducted by 
DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 





Garden.Club of Jacksonville 


HE Garden Club of Jacksonville, 
Florida, being surrounded by training 
areas, has adapted its program to 
patriotic needs as they are presented. 
Only an organized garden ¢lub could ac- 
complish the things which have given 
wholesale pleasure and comfort to the de- 
fense forces in this area. 
Do the “boys” like flowers? Well, when 
a thousand choice camellias appear on 
breakfast trays at the hospital, after the 
Camellia Show, invalids, nurges and doc- 
tors declare that life is indeed worth liv- 
ing. Valentine Day is another camellia 
day, with a special collection of the 
flowers, sent with love to another hospital. 
Christmas takes on the semblance of 


joyful business, with all hands making 
wreaths, swags, small tree decorations, 


and tray favors—nearly 2000 pieces—these 
also for the hospitals and the recreation 
centers. On Easter and Mother’s Day, the 
chapels are suitably decorated. All the 
year round, a schedule of flower-giving 
is carried on for the City’s U.S.O.’s, and 
wherever the men pass by or stop to rest 
and write. Gardens are open to visitors, 


and men and women in uniform are guests 
of flower shows and other events. 

And what else? Garden club circles also 
work as groups, giving blood donations, 
knitting afghans, making surgical dress- 
ings—whatever the hands of women find 
to do when those they love are fighting 
in defense of the world. 

Treasury funds are invested in bonds 
or given outright to the Red Cross—one 
thousand dollars to the latter. 

The regular work goes on. The Garden 
Center, the Junior Clubs, garden notes 
in the Sunday newspaper, the business 
meetings are going on with an added zest. 
The Garden Club of Jacksonville. (Mrs. 
Marcus C. Flagg, President) has more 
than 1600 members, rationed into circles 
of about 20 members each. All working 
hard! 

I have given you in some detail this 
record of an active club, because it shows 
how important garden club organizations 
can be in their communities. And just 
think, there are some clubs that have 
quietly folded their wings for the dura- 
tion! 
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Two pictures from the Annual Camellia Show which is the outstanding event of 

the Garden Club of Jacksonville. The fluted background of the niches is appro- 

priate for the formality of these flowers, which are so often used in a classical 

manner, Sprays of Redbud give a spring-like grace to one of the arrangements. 
Photographs courtesy of Mrs. Fred B. Noble 
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_ subjects too big. 


A Questionnaire 


EFORE anyone can join the Portage 
Lakes Garden Club (Ohio) she must 
answer the questions below. Do you think 
most garden club members would pass 
these with a perfect rating? 
1. Do you possess a love of flowers? 

2. Do you possess a love for gardening? 

3. Will you take a part in the program, 
as asked by the committee? 

4. Can you attend eight meetings a year, 
as specified in our Constitution? 

5. Can you entertain either in your 
home or any place you might deem 
desirable? 

6. Are you willing to serve on committees 
when asked by the president? 

7. Will you help work on our project? 

8. Will you make arrangements to use 
either at flower shows or other desig- 
nated places? 

9. Will you bring something for our club’s 
monthly exhibit? 

10. Will you attend the Forum when 
asked ? 

11. Are you willing to hold some office in 
the club? 

12. Will you study the Constitution and 
adhere to same? 


Living Tree Memorial 


A= of living trees stretch- 
ing across the State of Ohio, as a 
memorial to those who are serving in this 
war, is the ideal of Mrs. William A. Moel- 
ler, president of the Garden Club of Ohio. 
Following her suggestion, a Post War 
Memorial Fund is being put aside in a 
special fund for this purpose. This is not 
a fund for individuals to build up, but 
a garden club project, and every member 
club of the Garden Club of Ohio will, 
it is hoped, become a part of it. The plans 
for the roadside itself will be worked 
out by the State Roadside Board at Co- 
lumbus, when the war is over, but the 
raising of the funds for it is already un- 
der way. 

Ohio hints that perhaps other states 
may decide to establish similar projects, so 
that the highway of memorial trees may 
become a national feature, 


Pot Pourri 


Few things give people so much pleas- 
ure as having their birthdays unexpectedly 
remembered. The Jenkinsburg (Georgia) 
Garden Club lists each member’s birthday 
on its membership roll. What a_ nice 
thought! Incidentally this little group— 
twenty-four members—has a particularly 
attractive year book. Cut in the shape of 
the Liberty Bell, its cover is a cherry red, 
dotted with shiny blue stars to symbolize 
victory, the bell-shaped pages are individu- 
ally typed, so that the whole cost was 
negligible. Congratulations to this live- 
wire club! 

* * * 


In planning topics for meetings, many 
clubs fall into the error of making their 
I might give a few of 
the well-selected titles from a year book 
of the Wednesday Garden Club (North 
Dakota). These subjects have narrow 
limits and will be really useful to those 
who hear them, I am sure: How to 
Water; Trouble Made by Ants; Activities 
Observed in Local Birds; Fitting House 
Plants to Windows; The Use of the Lom- 
bardy Poplar; Three Hundred Peanuts. 
When a club writes me that it has covered 
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: Hardy Plants for Outdoors 
r, 
| HEMLOCK. Handsome 15 inch stocky plants. Four GRAPE HYACINTHS. Fine rock Gardens and 4 PEONIES, 3) = 
ir times transplanted assure little or no losses. potting in lawn. Blite............. 35 for $1.00 Large roots, 5 to 8 eyes All mam- 
Do not compare these with wild collected HYDRANGEA, po Bm City blue type. .2 for $1.00 i ; y ink, d 
m ER Ee 4 for $1.00 (50 for $18) HYDRANGEA, French pink and red... .2 for $1.00 double red, white, pink, lavender 
GARDENIA FLOWERED MOCK ORANGE. Dou- BLUE SPRUCE, 18 inch plants...... 3 for $1.00 tone. 
ble ane agen | agent. Everything Seives Se P ei F — —— a 
is an outside shrub, 2 ft....+...++++++.. or St. 8 AZALEA 'MUMS $1 = LILY OF THE VALLEY.............. 50 for $1.00 
FLOWERING ALMOND. Double Pink  . 600 to 800 A first Vv GIANT SHASTAS—Dieners, new single and fringed 
all along the stem. Early spring. | 7s a a. ‘°. 1200 how rs ame ery flowers, 4 in. wide.......+..ceeesees 10 for $1.00 
DIANIS ..ccccccccoccccccccssvscsesers for arcy. owers sec year. TRILLIUM Well i RR El i5f 1. 
e HOLLY (Ilex Opaca) 12 to 15 in. aot types. Fine Grow round, symmetrical. Flowers FRENCH ince. Stcomins size double of ee 
for nedging...........0- 10 for $1.00; $9 per 100 are large re ee 60) a ccashpenouneemanane 2 for $1.00 
“ ROSES. — — pe age so rs. Ther se Hants are July till frost. New Red, Pink, White, HEDGE. Cal. Privet. Nice suitable of ents, for 
not graftec ut made from ‘“‘slips’’. Superior BOGGS cc ccccccccceccesscceseereoce or J 
Hose" others. ae that undesired Pn Yellow, Bronze. Plant now. (100 for $3.50) 
Ss se’’ coming from the root system. From 
Discs hRReRanaauketssebesecwnoena 5 for $1.00 3 BLUE SPRUCE $1 2 Flowering ALMONDS=———7 (| 
RHODODENDRONS. 8 to 15 in. plants. As- ie ie “-—-_ The much admired rare shrub. Large 
n MOTTE... vcccccoscccsecccccecceccecs 6 for — Eight Years Old, 12 to 15 High double pink flowers all along the 
XMAS FERN. Evergreen all year. Very hardy, + | i H 
ior Shade. or Rock _Garden. Nice for Shoe s ~_ ry a ardy. Offered 
‘ I scperoaliccs SceceessChumps 6 for $00  F====3 CHINESE AZALEAS $1 ss... ..... ae 
Red hardy flowers Extra lerge. || | [| "O 2 T@@T...---00- teeees for 
[—— 3 NOVELTY ROSES $1 - ad 
orth many times the price. Nice 
d (Green Roses). Continuous bloomer. for » erie ° - POPPIES 
Flowers definitely green, hardy. An | = aan | 
attractive flower. Rare. From pots. POPPIES, Oriental. Mammoth. Red 
pitied : . Iris. Dwarf Miniatt-res. Full color range. !0—$1.00 De écccavandwddee hd 4 for si 
tris. (German) Rainbow assortment...... ‘aap eens 
Iris, Siberian. White, Pink and Blue..... 6—$1.00 
Midget Swiss Roses 3 for $1.00 [f° _ Cinintege Siasty:shece, pans, Walle Spice VINE OFFER 
Brilliant red and continuous bloomer. Enjo e sm: - StCms _ ore x Wistaria, White or Blue. True flowering. me He 00 
a these tiny dwarf Roses all winter. Not — fosen, Senteetee green a Se Cor SD Ampelopsis (Boston Ivy) 25r......-.-.... 3—$1.00 
a | 7 inches. Hardy outdoors. Seman “Old English. wane for edging. i2—$1. 00 Honeysuckle Vines. White and Golden F lowering. 
. RED BARBERRY. 15 in. ($8.00 per 100) 8 for $1.00 Pos a ge > anna all ee 4 Sweet Autumn Clematis (Paniculata) i ~ 
x“ CHINESE BES AZALEAG Wathy nico simu, Te Fleece Vine (Polygonum) Foamy sprays of creamy 
‘ aE E Sane ‘na cover ee 10 XMAS HOLLY, $1 => qihite, flowers ei eas on aor fe vee ees 28100 
i a ardy grot ( over evergreens F hed e or for lawn 16-inch. Well- rum pe ine (Bigonia) Wevcveceocecese d 
r Jeaves fine for shade. Enhanced by violet blue or 9 os Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochia) I ons large 
7 Gowers in spring clumps............. 12 for $1.00 rooted plants. Red berry & pistilate leaves. Excellent water ve Gl aE : o+$1.00 
t TULIPS. Darwin Rainbow mixture flowering pine, type. Bittersweet. Three bearing type. One non be aring 
ORO DUIDS cccccccceccecocesevvecece or $1. a CID 6.0:0:0.60.0:6 0.006.000.0600 260000 006000008 —$ 1.00 
t 
r ——BRYOTHYLLUM: =——— PIGGY-BACK PLANT = 
Good luck plant (house plant). A (house plant). Each leaf prod 
9 se plant). ach leaf produces a 
3 plant almost impossible to kill—will go ouse ants . 
1 | without water for almost a year. new plant on top. A decided nov 
Pretty orange flowers....5 for $1.00 OE sbc0esdedncnoan ccced Sor $1. 00 
2 ] 
» BIRD OF PARADISE. A wonderful flower, 1.00 RARITIES 6 ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE $1 == 
RR dives EUCHARIS AMAZONICA. A rare offer _ Lovely House Collection. Plants are: 
COFFEE. Meal eetiee pants, Interesting pretty of this handsome Lily. The most at- Purple Velvet, Silk Oak, Chenille | 
' flowers. shade m tractive of all Lilies, Strictly indoor. Plant, Golden Abutilon, Dusty Miller, 
) TEA. Fest Sep tat the Chiawe gee. Good yeor after year. loweri Artillery Pl Plant. | 
| Pot Plants 187...cccccccccccvcvescoes me ws = 
DAPHNE. Rose fragrant Somes in great TEP socecseceeeee ps Mahalia cesta | 
| kt lance. A geous plant to flower in- \ 
y weary a Worth dude the price as these are —— 1 cag h- - a The fo: HOUSE COLLECTION — 
aly s. H } t Ss as Ss are thornless anc elong to e Cereus | 
a a oe secede $1.00 family. Red, White, Golden, Pink...... | for $! ci a — a 1 
k ] e each Of the 4 COlOTS......cceeeeeeesecees or Pion mrose, eander, | 
St ee ee The above in heavy specimen hrimp Piant. 
CALLAS. 3 Golden flowering, 3 Masneth White plants, 2 ft. in multiples of p amy (not All six for $1. All perpetual 
, flowering Bulbs.. cape or $1 shipped singly) 2 for $5.00 flowering. 
, TUBEROUS ROOTED ‘BEGONIA. ey as Thorniess Cactus (correctly succulents), hand- = 
big as saucers, blooms all winter, place in gar- 2 some and colorful. 10 all different..... 10 for $1 
den in Spring. Shade only..........- 5 bulbs $1 We have 100 varieties. ai 
: UMBRELLA PLANTS. Set pots in water. No Cactus—Thorn type. Oddities, 8 all differ- ss POINSETTIA: ee 
: care. Lovely foliage.......++.s+sseeee- for $1 EMt ......0s Bp EL RSet tetas tees sence ees 8 for $1 Pot grown plants that will flower for 
, BOUGAINVILLEA. Originally from Tk All fit for 2% in pots. We have 50 varieties. Xmas. Good re efter year. 
ville Island. Lovely 18-inch Plants vom owes ag pf a Mammoth Ter os for $1.00 
FOWET cer eeecceccecercoscecerecovenes for wer all winter. NeW.......+..++eee-- or ae aati 
KALANCHOES. Brilliant red flowers..... 4 for $1 ORANGE flowers, all year. Miniature Oranges as 
PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS. Plant in pebbles all season, Plants from pots............ 3 for $1 
and water, Large bulbs.............+. 5 for $1 3 LEMON PLANTS $1——— ] SAINTPAULIAS=——"""— 
SCENTED GERANIUMS, mixed Sorted rarity Fruit large as Ostrich Eggs SAINTPAULIA (African Violet) Pink. 
Plenty of ‘‘sniff appeal’’............ sores for $1 Fragrant Gowers Edible New Patented ..... wee] for $1.00 
CAMELLIAS. Red, pink or white 12”. 7 for $1 Se SAINTPAULIA TRILBY. Commonly 
TF CLIMBING LILY ——— —=MOSES-IN-THE-BULL-RUSHES— @ handsome lavender Ged 6s. they 
—— Rn 4 . — Gold (Rhoe. Discolor). The flowers appear mature turn red.. -1 for $1. 00 
| doors. Climbs - Fo ~ 3 = depicting name. Grown chiefly for |} SAINTPAULIA WHITE LADY. A truly 
| and Red, curving ackwards. handsome purple oo. Most at- lovely new sort. Flowers white 
breath taking’’ flower. 1 for $1.00 tractive. Easy cu culture........2 for $1 1 for $1.00 | 
oe ——! 
. . 7 . 
Cultural Directions with all items 
NO CATALOG : Established | 
preys _ Visitors welcome. Open every day including Sundays 9 A.M. to 7 P.M. 40 years 
ic to eac 
dollar purchase a | 
for packing and ; 
postage up to Hammonton, 
| $5.00. $5.00 and | 
| over, free. owWe 
| 
| Dept. F, Hammonton, N. J. | 


























the elementary garden subjects so many 
times, I may well refer them to this lit- 
tle year book. 


* . * 


Mrs. Herman Brandmiller (Youngstown, 
Ohio) suggests the following subjects for 
special days for garden club meetings, 
and follows it up with reference books 
where the material for the topics may be 
found: 

History of New Year Festivals; The 
Gardens of Mount Vernon; Valentine Pro- 
grams (symbolism of flewers, floral myths, 
legends and superstitions); St. Patrick’s 
Day (gardening in Ireland, legend of the 
shamrock); Arbor Day (short sketches 


of famous trees); Easter Customs and 
Celebrations Throughout the Ages; Na- 


tional Wild Flower Day (the state flow- 
ers); Christmas Customs in Other Lands; 
History of Holly and Other Christmas 
Greens. I will be glad to furnish the 
reading references for those desiring any 
particular material. 


* . * 
The Friendly Garden Club (Geneva, 


Ohio) worked out a plan for calling atten- 
tion to those who had missed meetings 


in the course of the year. Those who 
missed two or more meetings furnished 
refreshments for those who had not 


missed more than one meeting, at the 
club’s annual Christmas party. Wouldn’t 
it be wonderful if another year there were 
no one to provide the goodies! 


* * . 


In October, the Club of Little Gardens, 
at Three Rivers, Michigan, will have a 
display of odd seed pods. Since the mem- 
bers know about it long in advance, they 
will be able to gather their displays for 
months in advance—and the final show 
should be really interesting. After the 
meeting with this little show, wouldn’t it 
be a good idea to set the display up in the 
town’s public library, or other place where 
many people can enjoy it? 


* * * 


While a great many garden clubs find 
that their membership has dropped, the 
Garden Club of New Rochelle (New York) 
is proud to announce that it has 135 mem- 
bers, and cannot have more, because of 
the limited space for meetings. And they 


get out big crowds for their meetings, 
too! 


* * 


How would you like to present to every 
member of your group a copy of U.S. D. A. 
Bulletin No. 525? This bulletin is com- 
plete with pictures and descriptions of all 
the pests that frequent our gardens, with 
directions for successful ways to combat 
them. They cost only a few cents each. 





GARDEN CLUBS 
ATTENTION/ 






for full details to 


GARDEN CLUB 
DEPARTMENT 


99 N. Broadway Albany, N. Y. 
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_ Every Garden Club will be 
interested in our group sub- 
\ scription plan. Write today 


FLOWER GROWER 


Round Robin Club News 


Conducted by 


Marion P. THomas 
1518 Kemble Street, Utica 3, N. Y. 


O many requests come for,a list of all 
the Round Robin subjects that I wish 
it were possible to carry them in each 

issue, but limited space forbids. However, 
printed lists will soon be available and 
may be received on request. 

There are a few broad subjects like 
General Gardening, House Plants, Peren- 
nials, Annuals and Rock Gardens. We be- 
gan in a general way but suggestions soon 
“ame asking for special topics. There is 
almost no limit to what may be included 
that would interest gardeners, farmers and 
nature lovers, provided at least five desire 
the subject and a director is available. 
The limits for a group are from five to ten. 

The most fundamental subject of all is 
soils and fertilizers. It has so far been 
taken for granted, but there is another 
aspect of soils which has been grievously 
neglected and may be—in fact usually is 
—entirely overlooked by both gardeners 
and farmers. This is the protection of the 
soil or Soil Conservation. One of our farm 
members writes the following on this all 
important topic: 

“Improving the soil is very much a sci- 
ence and covers much more ground than 
one realizes, since the United States is 
made up of so very many different types 
of soil to be treated in different ways. I 
think it would be very interesting to have 
a director who really knows the subject 
and who could make folks realize just how 
very important it is to take care of our 
God-given country. A staggering amount 
of money is being spent each year for com- 
mercial fertilizers to take the place of our 
soil that has gotten away from us. It 
would be very helpful to town gardeners 
as well as to us farmers. It is a very large 
subject, as we farmers see it, and while I 
belong to a number of Robins I feel that 
this one is especially worthwhile.” 

Perhaps some reader who is vitally in- 
terested and who knows soils will offer to 
arouse our people to the care of our coun- 
try in this line by directing a Soil Con- 
servation Round Robin. We may need sev- 
eral because, judging by other subjects, 
this will not stop at one group. 

Unfortunately, off and on, it has been 
necessary to say something about delays, 
almost the only unpleasant feature in con- 
nection with the Robins, so it is indeed 
comforting to receive such a letter as the 
following: “I just want to say a few words 
about our Wild Flower Round Robin No. 
6. I’m enjoying it immensely. Every one 
is so interested and they write the grand- 
est letters. The letters.are not kept over 
the 4-day limit, always carry plenty of 
postage, and I get a nice courtesy card as 
the Robin flies from member to member, 
and such a lovely bunch of women with 
which to work. I was so afraid to try to 
be a director, but I am thrilled beyond 
words now. Thank you so much.” 

As, to date, there are 190 Robins, there 
must be many flying on time and living up 
to the few simple requirements for the 
happiness of all. From a Massachusetts 
member comes the following: “I would 
like to have you add my name to the new 
Impatiens Robin. I was so pleased when 
I saw that we were going to have a Robin 
for that dear Impatiens plant. I know 
there are a lot of different kinds and won’t 


it be fun to learn about them even if one 
can’t have them all? I do enjoy the Robins 
so much.” 

It certainly is true that the Robins 
greatly increase and broaden one’s knowl- 
edge of plant life. There is a most de- 
cided tendency to specialize and collect. A 
Robinite doesn’t just raise a few geran- 
iums known only by color, or perhaps be- 
gonias. No, a collection is the goal and 
each specimen must be known by name as 
well as by its type in the family. 

We have been surprised to discover how 
much hybridizing has been done by ama- 
teurs. Interest in this absorbing work is 
increasing too. Collecting, as a hobby, is 
always striving toward the rare and diffi- 
cult to find, as well as learning the history 
and all particulars about each specimen. 

Why has a plant like Achimenes, with 
its many varieties, been so little grown or 
even heard of? We now have a Robin 
which will include some six or eight plants 
equally unknown but of about the same 
culture and all of them said to be very de- 
sirable. Most people know Gloxinias but 
never have heard of equally lovely allied 
kinds. Those who want to try something 
new will find the new Robin a help and in- 
spiration. It will have to be called 
“Achimenes, etc.” because mentioning all 
the plants would make too much of a name. 

Here are a few subjects that have new 
groups started, but to date, July 20th, are 
not filled: Primroses No. 3, Amaryllis 4 
and 5, Dahlias No. 2, Daffodils No. 3, Or- 
chids 2, Hobbies 2, General Hybridizing 2, 
Chemical Gardening, Hardy Phlox (Di- 
anthus, Columbines, Penstemons and a few 
others have been suggested to unite with 
Phlox if desired), also Advanced Rex Be- 
gonias and Advanced Flower Arrangement. 

We are still hoping for a way to reach 
more of the service men. It is suggested 
that many in hospitals are longing for 
some touch with flowers and gardens; as 
one man writes, “It’s a help to be able to 
write and talk garden problems over with 
others.” Although quantities of flowers 
are sent to the Federal Hospital in Utica, 
N. Y., and some plants are being set out 
on the grounds, individual men are not 
being reached through an interest in gar- 
dening. A way may be found but shortage 
of gasoline and automobiles is a draw- 
back. Evidently gardening for restoration 
of health is being tried in some hospitals 
because money is being raised for the pur- 
pose. A card from one of our active mem- 
bers gives some inkling of this: “You 
asked that I let you know about my book 
(‘Pleasures and Problems of Flower Ar- 
rangement’). It is ready now. The price 
is $2.00—the profits to go to help restore 
health through gardening to our boys in 
Army Hospitals. Also some is to go to the 
New Jersey Arboretum. It is printed to 
comply with the war regulations. It is 
about the size of Reader’s Digest but the 
contents are the same in amount as in any 
large book.” 

Here is a way in which we can all help 
raise funds for health from gardening 
among the service men and also gain in- 
formation on the use of our flowers when 
cut. I suppose this book can be ordered 
from its author, Mrs. Clifford E. Cyphers, 
14 Marlboro Road, Clifton, N. J. 
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THESE VARIETIES 
OFFERED FOR 


FIRST TIME 








REAL RED GROUP 
$1 EACH—ALL SIX VARIETIES 
FOR $5 


Modesto—Flaming Chinese Red 
Warsaw—Deep Mahogany Red 
Red Sage—Scarlet Red 

Lena Hoover—Deep Wine Red 
Bonfire—Real Cherry Red 

Rose Parade—Brilliant Rosy Red 


ROSE GROUP 


Colors from old rose to pinkish sal- 
mon. These are from the so-called 
“Pinks.” 
$1 EACH—ALL SIX VARIETIES—S5. 
Pocatelio—Light Rosy Red Deep Rose Eye 
— Rose—Huge Wide Full Brownish 

se 
Waeenee tet Shade Red Rose Eye 
one 
Beverly—Old Rose in Another Full Shade 
Wabash—Most Unique Old Rose 
Rosabel—Medium Shade Rose Salmon 


DAYLILIES - 


HARDY FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA ... PRICED SO 
EVERYBODY CAN HAVE THEM! PLANT NOW EVEN IN 
HOTTEST WEATHER FOR REAL BLOOM NEXT SEASON! 


WINE PURPLE GROUP 


Wine reds to darkest purple reds 
$1 EACH—ALL SIX VARIETIES—S$5. 


Wichita—Most Profuse Bloomer 

Nile Song—Light Wine Very Distinct 
Hawaiian Moon—Almost Black Wine Red 
Venice—Large Size Lovely Blooms 

La Salle—Full Flower Deep Wine 

Duke of Texas—Tall Large Full Flower 


YELLOW and GOLD GROUP 


You will never get too many of 

these. Unusual shades shapes sea- 

son of bloom. These will beat any 
yellows ever offered 


$1 EACH—ALL SIX VARIETIES—S5. 
= Destiny—Large Open Flowers Palest 


mon 
Olympic—Light Chrome Finest Texture 
Belle of Natchez—Huge Light Gold Most 
Stately 
Glamour Gal—Finest Buff Chrome 
Priace of June—Lemon Ruffled Petals 
Kokomo—Deep Rich Gold, Wide 


One Each of All Four aig ene Labelled for only 


0 
9 SOLID ACRES .. . SEND FOR CATALOGUE IN NATURAL 
COLORS 


RUSSELL GARDENS 


SPRING, TEXAS 


MIXED VARIETIES 
(not labelled) 


All are superb evenly assorted. From some of our very 
best. Use these in quantity for naturalizing: Ask for 
light or dark shades. 

30 FOR $10 


12 FOR $5 100 FOR $25 
Hardly any two of above will be alike 
All Plants Delivered Postpaid 


oy 


| “WE BELIEVE 

| THESE ARE 

’. THE FINEST 

* | OFFERED 
ANYWHERE, ALL 
VIGOROUS AND 
_ BLOOMING 
STOCK” 


ORDER NOW! DELIVERY TO 
SUIT YOU! ALL PLANTS 
DELIVERED POSTPAID 





The above is a typical Russell hemerocallis after the second 
season’s growth—clumps increase in size from year to 
year. 








“Now, if we 
were only 


staying at THE ROOSEVELT” 


When you stop at The Roosevelt you don't risk getting 
marooned like this. For you'll be within walking range 









of Manhattan's Midtown activities. Direct passageway 
from Grand Central Terminal to hotel lobby. A reserva- 
tion at The Roosevelt liquidates a lot of bother. 


Rooms with bath from $4.50 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Robert P. Williford, General Monager 
MADISON AVE, AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
—A Hilton Hotel— 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 


TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, Plainview; NEW MEXICO, 
Albuquerque; CALIFORNIA, long Beach, Los Angeles, The Towa Howse; 
MEXICO, Chihuchva, The Palacio Hilton. Hilton Hotels, C. N. Hilton, President. 














Ing $ Lovely 
74 Madonna Lilies 


In this year of bulb shortages we are 
fortunate to be able to offer a fine 
strain of these majestic white lilies— 
Lilium candidum. But supply is limi- 
ted and immediate ordering is ad- 
visable to avoid disappointment. 









Our Famous 
NORTH STAR STRAIN 


Strong bulbs producing 4 to 6 blooms to the stalk. Every 
one guaranteed to bloom. These are. American-grown 
bulbs, especially disease free and superior to imported 
stock for American growing conditions. An excellent in- 
vestment because they will increase in value, doubling 
in size in two or three years. Be sure to include some 
of these lovely Madonna Lilies in your Fall planting. 


3 bulbs for $1.85; 12 bulbs $6.25; postpaid 


Beautiful Color Catalog Free 


Contains all types of bulbs for Fall planting, Many favorite 
species are scarce but you'll find them in Schling’s catalog. 
Write for your free copy of this beautiful book, 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN INC. 


Madison Ave., near 59th St. New York 22, N. Y. 









a) 


a i) 


The Resurrection Fern 


a) 


Does any reader know of the Resur- 
rection fern which can be placed in 
water to keep green, or dried up and 
put away until wanted again? I would 
like to locate a dealer, and also some 
dealers in various unusual ferns for 
outdoors. — (Mrs.) F. 3B. HEARN, 
(Nev. ) ; 


7a °*ND =°ND 


Who Knows Rosy Wings? 


Where can I secure seed or plants 
of Othake, commonly called Rosy 
Wings, and also known as Polypteris? 
—VirGiInia A, STRAFFORD, (N. Y.) 


"aa “ND “AD 


Old-Fashioned Clove Pinks 


a) 


Where can I get plants or seeds or 
both of the real old-fashioned clove 
or spice pinks (dianthus) ?—H. Roy 
Mosnat, (Iowa) 


"AD "AD 


Which Flowers Attract 
Humming Birds? 


a) 


Can some reader please advise me 
as to what flowers, preferably peren- 
nials, to plant that will attract hum- 


garden questions. 


—Queries and Answers Department— 


NFORMATION, Please! Readers want your help with these puzzling 
If you have had experience with the plant or 
problems mentioned, kindly send your answer in a letter to the Editor. 
As many letters as possible will be used on this page. 


joy our Bergamot but seem to find 
little to feed on since it is gone.— 
(Mrs.) L. D. Bottz, (Ohio) 


Hardy Flowers for Nevada 
Garden 


Where could I locate a list of flow- 
ers and hardy shrubs suitable to this 
altitude and weather that often drops 
below freezing and zero?—(Mkrs.) F. 
B. Hearn, (Nev.) 


Are There Improved Wild 
Strawberries? 
Where can I get “improved” wild 
strawberry plants? There are several 


dealers, I am told, who handle these. 
—H. Roy Mosnat, (Iowa) 


World’s Best White Dahlia 


Where can I obtain the Dahlia 
called The World’s Best White?— 
ORAN LESLIE, (Colo.) 


Adding to Pelargonium 
Collection 


Can anyone tell me where the fol- 


Pelargonium luteolum, P. polycepha- 
lum, P. tetragonum, P. inquinans, and 


Rovup, (Calif.) 


me if there is a trick in growing Bos- 
ton Ivy? I have been trying so hard 
to train ivy to cover the front of my 
building and it always dies except one 
stragzly one. I have bought ivy sev- 
eral times, but just have no luck with 
it.—(Mrs.) C. Burns, (IIll.) 


ern Grand Duke Jasmine suitable for 
outdoor 
( Miss, ) 


um?—VIRGINIA A. STRAFFORD, (N. 
Zz.) 
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? ? 





ming birds—or feed them? They en- 


lowing Pelargoniums can be had: 


Pp PPP PPP PPPP PPP RP RRP RP PP PP 


—(Mrs.) K. DurERsTLING, (Ky.) 


"AD °ND 
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exstipulatum?— (Mrs.) R. A. 


°N 


Boston Ivy Won’t Grow 


a) 


Will some kind person please tell 


"ap °AD °ND 


Grand Duke Jasmine 


Where might I obtain a real south- 


"AD °AD 


culture? — Buu Yovune, 


a) 


Lamium Seed Wanted 


a) 


Where can I obtain seed of Lami- 


°AS 


Red Oak Leaf Mold Wanted 
Where can I get Red Oak leaf mold? 


"AD °ND 








Achimenes Reported Scarce 


Answering Lena Boucher (Can.) Septem- 
ber 

I have been trying to place orders with 
several firms for January delivery of 
achimenes, but only one firm to date has 
them to offer, George W. Park Seed Co., 
Greenwood, South Carolina. This firm has 
Purple King. The wholesale growers re- 
port their crops were ruined by rains and 
frost. I am not giving up so easily, how- 
ever. Hope to turn up a source.—FRANCIS 
DowninaG, (Ala.) 


Flower Folk Lore References 


Answering A. J. De Lacy (Calif.) Sep- 
tember 

The following literature deals with the 
language of flowers: “Plant Lore” by 
Falkard; “Flora’s Interpreter” by Hale; 
“The Floral Symbolism of the Great Mas- 
ters” by C. Welsh, and “The Language, 
Sentiment and Poetry of Flowers” by the 
same author. Most of these books should 
be available in any good library. 

Among the European nations, certain 
flowers possess a common thought in the 
minds of the people. The almond expresses 
hope; the primrose, early youth; the wall- 
flower, undying love; the rose is the sym- 
bol of love, majesty and beauty; the for- 
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get-me-not, true love; the lily, purity; the 
violet, modesty ; the white violet and daisy, 
innocence; rosemary, remembrance; aspho- 
del brings thoughts of death and the here- 
after; the pansy is for thought; the hya- 
cinth, sorrow; the narcissus, self diffidence; 
the orange blossom, marriage; white 
heather, good fortune; the laurel is the 
emblem of glory; the oak of patriotism; 
and the amaranth of immortality.— 
FRANCES Downrina, (Ala.) 


Where to Get Japanese Snowball 


Answering Mrs. C. W. Vallette (Idaho) 
August 

You will find Viburnum tomentosum 
listed in the catalogue of Wayside Gar- 
dens, Mentor, Ohio, (charge of 25 cents 
for catalogue). They list several varieties 
of Viburnum which you will find nowhere 
else. The two finest are Viburnum tomen- 
tosum and Viburnum tomentosum plicatum 


(Japanese Snowball). I have seen the ~ 


Plicatum in bloom and a full grown speci- 
men is a sight never to be forgotten. I 
have recently bought one of each of the 
varieties from Wayside. Both are illus- 
trated in their spring °44 catalogue.— 
MaysigE T. Kier, (IIll.) 

Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, carries 
the Viburnum tomentosum, var. plicatum, 
which is the aphid resistant Snowball that 


you desire. It was listed formerly as var. 
sterile plena, but Dr. Rehder, the botanist, 
calls it plicatum.—M. L. NreMAn, Garden 
Center of Greater Cincinnati, (Ohio) 


Ivy-Leaved Geraniums 


Answering Mrs. Clyde M. Theuer (Mo.) 
August 
Ivy-leaved geraniums in pink, purple, 
red and white colors may be purchased 
from Burgess Plant and Seed Co., Gales- 
burg, Michigan.— (Mrs.) Grorcr Hicarry, 
(Iowa ) 


Climbing Geranium Grower 
Answering Mrs. Clyde M. Theuer (Mo.) 
August 
Gurney’s Seed and Nursery House, Yank- 
ton, South Dakota, sell ivy leaved or climb-} 
ing geraniums.—(Mrs.) Lioyp R. Owen, 
(Mont, ) 


The Seven Sisters Rose 
Answering Harold Albrecht (Minn.) Au- 
gust 
Zieke Bros. Nurseries, Baroda, Michigan, 
list the old Seven Sisters rose.—F. A. C. 
McCutLia, (Tex.) 
The Seven Sisters rambler rose is car- 
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ri-d by the Lester Rose Gardens, Route 5, 
Px 326, Watsonville, California. Francis 
L ster, the proprietor, is a specialist in old 
foshioned roses and evidently.quite a lover 
of them himself.—Cuas. M, Davis, (Ohie) 


Gloxinias From Seed 


Answering Mary Huston (Ohio) August 


have about 30 bright colored gloxinias 
which I raised from seed purchased from 
George W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood, 8. C. 
—  GLOXINIA LOVER, ( Wis.) 
Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, list fine 
Gloxinias, one Princess Elizabeth, white 
with blue edge.—F, A, C, McCuLta, (Tex.) 


Source of Comino Spice 


Answering Mrs. Clyde M. Theuer (Mo.) 
August 


Comino spice is always on my shelf be- 
cause I consider it indispensable in the 
making ef good chili. I purchase it at the 
Spence Grocery Store -in' Hiawatha, Kan- 
sas, and it is a Toné product—Tone-Manu- 
facturing Co., Des Moines, Ia. I believe I 
pay 15 cents at the store-—(Mrs.) CLaAR- 
ENCE CAMPBELL, (Kans, ) 


Experiences With Honey Locust 


Answering Mrs. Lloyd Watson (Wash.) 
July 


sailey’s “Standard Cyclopedia” says 
that the name Honey Locust is derived 
from the fact that the pulp of the pods is 
sweet when fresh; it turns bitter with age. 
I was greeted with the smell of fresh, 
fragrant honey as it is taken in the comb 
while walking along the street one spring 
day. Looking for the source of the scent, 
I found it in a planting of large trees in 
bloom, then unidentified. In the fall, I 
obtained some of the seed from the large 
pods, and started one of the trees, but it 
was entirely too large for planting on an 
ordinary lot, so I had to cut it down. It’s 
thorns are murderous, and for that reason 
some have recommended it as a tree for 
planting that boys won’t climb! Some 
California nurseries can now supply a 
thornless sport, however.—E. L. STEVENs, 
(Calif, ) 


Monograph on Ivies 
Answering Mary E. Williams (Md.) July 


Information on ivies can be had by writ- 
ing to the Bailey Hortorium at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. This is 
about the latest thing on Hederas—Vol- 
ume VI; Fase. III, by G. H. M. Lawrence 
and Arnold E. Schulze. No doubt this bul- 
lectin will give you the information you 
yoy about English ivies.—P, DoNorrio, 
(Md. ) 


Crinums in Winter 
Answering Mrs. A. C. Vieth (Ia.) July 
A inums should be allowed to rest in 
Winter in a cool place; even evergreen 
Varieties should be kept in a cool place 
and partially dry. They are rich feeders. 
Use equal parts of sharp sand, loam and 
(Continued on next page) 
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THE BORDER COLLECTION 
of GIANT DARWIN TULIPS 


An up-to-date group, carefully selected for color harmony, uniformity 
of growth and time of flowering. Itwill win admiration wherever grown. 


The following varieties are included in quantities indicated: 
BARONNE DE LA TONNAYE « PRINCESS ELIZALETH « INGLESCOMB 
WM. COPELAND « WM. PITT « CLARA BUTT « BRONZE QUEEN 


No. 1 42 Bulbs 6 each 7 varieties ...... .. $5.00 
No. 2 84 Bulbs 12 each 7 varieties ........ 9.50 
No. 3 175 Bulbs 25 each 7 varieties ........ 19.00 


Write for FREE COPY of our new PLANT & BULB CATALOG. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 CORTLANDT STREET + NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 









600 BLOOMS Isr YEAR 


WORLD’S GREATEST FLOWERING PLANT! 


Grows bushel-size first year. 3months’ bloom- 
ing with600ormorebig blooms each 2’ across. 
1500 or more second year. Hardy. Now in 6 
gorgeous colors, each a peeen in itself. You 
can order at once and plant Azaleamum 
NOW for best results next year! 

FREE! Send for your copy of our big, new 
Garden Beauty Book, packed with interest 
and values for Fall planting. It’s FREE— 
send for your copy 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY 
Box 6359 THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 








Our new Fall Cata- 


logue 


best and newest Per- 


ennials, Roses, Bulbs. 


Send 
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Flowerfield’s ““G 


Auratum Lily is among the largest 
and most popular of all the Lilies. 
Growing to five feet in height with 


individual blooms 
across, these fra 
blooming beauties 
your garden. 


Each, $1.00 —Doz., $10.00 


¢ Flowerfield Bulb Farm * = 
flowerfield ..:e 
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to ten inches 
grant August 
are a must for 





Lilium uvalum 





Free Illustrated Booklet “Hints on 
Care and Culture of Roses.” Trial 
Offer: Send $2.00 for four 2-year-old 
bushes, all different. World's best 
varieties — guaranteed. Address — 


McCLUNG BROS. ROSE NURSERY 


Tyler, Texas 














DAFFODILS 


For Naturalizing 


25 Bulbs $1.40 


Ail American-grown bulbs and all guaranteed 
to blom. Surprisingly low priced for this year 
of scarcity. Your choice of 


General Mixture 


including all best types—Red Cups, Trumpets, 
Campernelles, etc., or 


All Yellow Trumpets 
including King Alfred, Emperor, and other 
fine varieties. 


Either mixture: 25 for $1.40; 
50 for $2.65; 100 for $5.00; 
1,000 for $45.00 


Write for New Catalog in color. 
gains in choice bulbs. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 


Dept. 251, Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 


Many bar- 

















= DO YOU WONDER «» 


Why chemical fertilizers have failed to work 
miracles? How you can eliminate bugs from 
your garden without spraying? Why your 
compost heaps didn’t compost properly? Or- 
ganic Gardening Magazine will give you an en- 
tirely new outlook. Full year’s subscription and 
64-page book on *“*Compost”’, all for $2. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 








Dept. 8-U Emmaus, Penna. 





Plan now for 
A Beautiful Garden Club Meet- 
ing for November or December 
Demonstration of 


Holiday Decorations 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE 
A spiritual, yet practical, inspiring, wartime 
approach to the subject, by an always deeply- 
appreciated speaker. Ask for folder. 


DOROTHY BIDDLE 


123 Great Oak Lane Pleasantville, N. Y. 


DAYLILIES — HEMEROCALLIS 
5 plants for $2.00 Postpaid 


Specially selected from leading named va- 
rieties and colors to bloom over long period 
of time. Send for descriptive list including 
nearly 150 varieties. 


SYLVAN GARDENS 
Rt. 8, Box 115-F Portland 1, Oregon 











Supplement Your 
WAR DIET WITH 


HOME GROWN MUSHROOMS 


Steak may be rationed but Mushrooms 
aren't! Grow them yourself in Cellar 
or Greenhouse. 


Full Cultural Directions on Request 
PRICES: 
AMERICAN SPORE CULTURE, Per 


brick 60¢ 10 bricks $4.25. 50 bricks 
$16.00. One brick will spawn 12 
square feet. 

BOTTLE SPAWN (One quart will 
spawn 36 square feet.) Qt. 50 
6 qts.. $7.75. 

Improve the soil in your 1945 Vege- 


table Garden by Sowing NOW 

ROSEN WINTER RYE 
Y% pk. $1.00 postpaid. pk. $1.90 post- 
paid. Bushel $5.50 express collect. 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 


92 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 
BA 7-6138 











Queries and Answers 


Department 
(Continued. from page 496) 

leaf-mold, with one-fourth of one part of 
dried cow manure and one-half one part of 
bone meal. They may not bloom for two 
or three years after being moved. They 
like plenty of water and sun.—(Mrs.) H. 
L. Byers, (Ohio) 


Lemon Balm Seed 
Answering Mrs. F. Tyrolt (Wise.) July 


Lemon Balm seed may be obtained from 
the Laurel Hill Herb Parm, Box 1F, Mor- 
ristown, N. J.—A. M. Wooptey, (Can.) 


Grower of Ivies 


Answering Mary E. Williams (Md.) July 


Roy A. Baird Flower Gardens, Box 255, 
Rt. 3, Oklahoma City, Okla., lists many 
ivies in their catalogue of geraniums of 
all kinds.—(Mrs.) J. E, Roprnson, (IIl.) 


Double Red Flowered Begonia 
Answering D. O. Livingston (N. Y.) June 
Begonia Geneva Red, a red Westport 
Beauty, is available from Burgess Seed & 
Plant Co., Galesburg, Mich.—PAULINE 
BUCHHOLZ, (Ore. } 


Magnolias in the Northwest 


Answering A. E. Forman (N. J.) June 


Bonnell Nurseries, Rte. 5, Box 646, 


Seattle, Washington, carry quite a few 
choice magnolias,— PAULINE BUCHROLz, 
(Ore. ) 


Achillea Cerise Queen Source 


Answering Josephine Kraynick (Ohio) 
June 
The lovely Achillea Cerise Queen can be 


had from Franklin Gardens, Big Springs, 
Nebraska.—HazEL GRAPES, (Nebr.) 


Cactus Collection 


Answering Mrs. R. L. Hall (Mich.) June 

Beahms Gardens, R. F. D. 1, Box 746, 
Pasadena, California, have a wonderful 
collection of cacti. They will mail you a 
catalogue on request.— (Mrs.) F. L, 
Fitcu, (Calif.) 


Purple Basil Seed 


Answering C. A. Thayer (Ia.) May 

Purple Basil seeds may be purchased 
from Miss Margaret Norton, 146 Leonard 
Street, Annisquam, Massachusetts.— 
(Mrs.) L. I, Barrp, ( Mich.) 


Needs of Baby Tears 

Answering Mary Larkin Cook (Ind.) April 

Plant Baby Tears in clay or woods earth, 
Keep them moist and give them a northern 
exposure. Do not feed them vitamin B, 
which killed my plants. Imitate the condi- 
tions under the benches in a greenhouse, 
I grow my plants in bulb pans.—Joun 
McBLAINE, (Pa.) 








orange, 





FINER PANSIES 


Three choice varieties: 
liant Giant Swiss in yellow, 
henna, 
rose, carmine, fuchsia, blue, 
314 in. blooms, mixed colors 


only; Hybrids in exquisite lection, pkt 600 seeds $1.00, 
pastels, striking bronze tones, trial pkt 50c, including plant- 
unbelievably beautiful  yel- ing guide. 


Free Pansy and Primrose catalogue on request 


THE CLARKES, Growers, Clackamas, Ore. 


Colossal Polyanthus seed, mixed, ready in October, pkt $1.00. 


bril- lows, maroons, purples, many 
ruffled, 4 in. flowers, mixed 
colors only; Clarke Blend, 
balanced mixture of these 


two superb strains. Your se- 


flame, pink, 











Lilies for Fall Planting 


Mail a card for our list of Fall Planted Lilies— 
Testaceum (Nankeen), Tenuifolium for your Rock 
Garden, and others. Northwest-Grown Lilies are 
BETTER. 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 
Route 2, Box 187£ Everson, Washington 





The NEW GARDEN 2%" 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 40 


Victory Garden Edition 


Write a postcard now, requesting a week's free examina- 
tion. Send no money. Pay $1 a month, plus few cents 
postage. Or send remittance now and we pay postage. 


WM.H.WISE & CO., Dept.9110 50W.47St., NewYork 19,N.Y. 








""Leaves alone when dry are about twice as rich per pound in plant food as barn- 
Instead of burning or discarding these fertilizer materials it is 
advisable to gather them into some out-of-the-way place and make a compost pile."' 


yord monure. 


weeds, vines, etc. Of course, 
ordinary composti 


are mixed with ADCO and kept moist, in 
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Don't burn your leaves! 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture says: 


This is true of all your non-woody garden ‘'rubbish''—cuttings, staiks, grass, leaves, 
these wastes cannot be used in their ‘'raw'' ete = 
ey 


ust a few weeks they become converted into rich 


is slow, pt moist, tm Ja and often its product is extremely acid. 
organic plant food, ready for use in garden or field, 


If you don't already know about ADGO let us send you our free booklet, "'The Life 
of the Soil,’" which tells how ADCO works and why. ADCO is sold by most dealers in 
garden supplies, but if necessary we will ship it directly to you. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, CARLISLE, PA. 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR ADCO 
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‘ew Dykes Medal Iris 
4 Now is the Ti 
“HE American Iris Society has an- Ow IS t e :ime 
nounced that the annual award of the 
, kes Medal has been made to the tall 
- irded variety Spun Gold, originated WHILE 
: by Howard R,. Glutzbeck of Lynbrook, 
in bet y LL, N. Y., in 1940. This iris is clear 
‘Digs ° ° 
© Poolden yellow without venation, en- 
riched with a velvety lustre. 
[rises which receive the Society’s ] O d y ( h th 
Award of Merit must be of high quality Oo r er our rysan emum 
lune 
ae 7 
‘ful ants tor Next Years araen 
erful 
oua 
. e 
L. Good Stock Is Scarce and Will Become Scarcer 
For your convenience in ordering we have selected twenty-five 
distinctive and hardy varieties from our present best sellers as 
listed below: 
hased 
‘ Igloo—A perfect globe of pure white 
nar 
; d HARDY GARDEN VARIETIES Daisy-like flowers. October 6th. 
tts. Dean Kay—A double rose-pink. An en- Loki—A very intense deep Rose-pink. 
tirely new type. Begins July. ; Flowering October 18th. 
Harry Brown—Rich, golden orange with Nibelung—Coral red flowers with large 
darker shadings of reddish bronze. yellow center. Flowers October 15th. 
Sevtember. South Pole—Golden yellow double Pom- 
Lavender Lady—aA’' very handsome flower- pon. October 15th. 
April ing outdoor Chrysanthemum of true 
- lavender color. In full October 8th T 
arth Ruth Hatton—Very vigorous with ivory- KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
1 ? white flowers. In full bloom October Apollo—Dazzling orange. 
thern 10th. Ember—Large double flowers of a true 
in B R. Marion Hatton—Splendid deep yellow bronze. Middle of October. 
dit decorative Pompon that flowers freely Niobe—F lowers of a clear glistening white 
ondl- and early. with yellow disc. 
louse, Saturn—aA very vivid orange bronze single 
JOHN SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS Chrysanthemum with a soft orange halo 
: . ” * : ee" surrounding the golden yellow center. 
California Yellow—aA lovely single variety Venus — Lilac-pink with rose-lavender 
of brilliant bright yellow. October 12th. shading Flowers single o1 inches 
am Caroline Robbins—When first opening the across. Late September. fol . 
- flowers are deep mallow-pink and — 7 
gradually develop into lilac-rose. . 
Margaret W. Wanner—Cadmium orange, POMPON CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
S = deep amber bronze. October Burma—Clear golden bronze, large flower- 
Melba—A brilliant bronzy red of excep- Firebird A sues Yamenves 
tional merit. November Ist. > sai al = Mage neon 
any Stewart Smith—Good white Singles are a height, maturing 
. -arce is should be a welcome ad- * A P : , 
xed scarce, so this 8 Lillian Doty—The finest pink in the entire 
nd dition. gee mpon family. October 25th. 
‘ Sea Gull—Creamy white Pompon, coming 
ese NORTHLAND DAISIES ¥ into Ane d October 15th, 
se- Th e i Beowulf—Lovely shade of dark bronze. fera Victoria—A splendid yellow Pompon 
00 ’ Dykes Medal ata Spun Gold In full flower. October 10th. of the very largest size October 25th. 
int- , . ad ‘ . 
to gain this recognition. The following Any of the above plants are..............2-000 00 eee ere 
were given this award this year: 12 plants with minimum of 3 from 
ee ee ee $4.00 
Award of Merit 25 plants with minimum of 3 from 
e. Variety Originator ee ee ey Se $7.50 
Los Angeles Mohr- Mitchell Order now to be sure of getting the varieties you want. All orders will be shipped 
——— | Blue Shimmer J. Sass _ P ‘ di N. J 
. at planting time next Spring f. 0. b. Madison, N. J. 
ain The Admiral Hall : 
oniy | Lndiana Night P. Cook g 
Grand Canyon Kleinsorge 
4 Pink Reflection P. Cook 
S . 3 Saas sie teas . 
Mult Carnival Graves Send for our illustrated cata- 
xaminae § AULDerry Rose Schreiner log. The 25 cent charge will 
shed — ws Zenor J. Sass be deducted from your first Box 15 
pos age. or a » } . +7 ’ 
a rt Knox : Milliken order. MADISON, N. re 
= | Prince of Orange Kleinsorge 
Remembrance Hall 
eee § ishiomingo Caldwell SPLENDID % 
Other than Tall Bearded for 
Variety Originator DARWI nt on y 
Elnohr Loomis “ 
dia Siti Geredorff BEST VALUE IN AMERICA’S FAVORITES 
tai GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY 
ead Gorgeous harbingers of spring, the Tulip is America’s favorite bulb. 
h A a § ? & You get 20 gorgeously colored, strong, fleld-grown Tulip bulbs for; 
ol only $1 postpaid. Bulbs — yw a riot of color in almost every im- 
@ aginable shade next spring. Order now at low direct-from-the-nurs- 
Steeles Mastodon Uumbos 4 ery prices. Send only $1 (check, money order or currency). We will 
ship postpaid 20 bulbs in assorted favorite varieties and colors in- 
Life trong Healthy cluding red, pink, lilac, orchid, yellow, apricot, maroon purple and 
: ti-color. 
5 in Earilest Bloomers. Gigantle Sowers ome ORDER COLLECTION NO. P-10 
. up te 4” 
r. Plant generously of this A strait. SAVE MONEY—SEND $1.00 TODAY FOR THIS AMAZING VALUE 
ide range of the richest vivid eolors, Plants NAUGHTON’S GUARANTEE: 
ar. & backed eur 29 . of Pansy special- If for any reason you are not entirely satisfied with 
Maes Sond W we EE price list. — sans Das notify ” panne Wt days from - FALL 
iy GARDENS, BOX ate upon which you receive your bulbs and we wil gains. See it before 
iio F. PURCELLVILLE, VA. refund full purchase price or replace with other bulbs buying. Send today Mg geuhSbla 
satisfactory with you. You can’t lose—order now! —it’s FREE! iS BEST! 
, 1944 Flower Grower © October, 1944 499 NAUGHTON FARMS Dept. 28-F, WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 







































HARDY WILDFLOWERS & 
FERNS 


Good mature blooming size plants 


for Rock Gardens, Borders, 
Bedding, Shady Nooks & 
Corners 


COLLECTION | 


AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS—(Wild Columbine) 
DICENTRA CUCULLARIA—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
DODECATHEON MEDIA—(Shooting Stars) 
HEPATICA TRILOBA—(Liverwort) 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—(Bluebells) 

PHLOX DIVARICATA—(Sweet William) 
SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS—(Bloodroot) 
VIOLA PEDATA—(Bird’s-foot-Violet) 


1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION II 


TRILLIUM CERNEUM—(Nodding Trillium) 
TRILLIUM ERECTUM—(Purple Trillium) 
TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM—(Large white Trillium 
TRILLIUM RECURVATUM— (Prairie Trillium) 
TRILLIUM STYLOSUM—(Rose Trillium) 

TRILLIUM UNDULATUM—(Painted Trillium) 


1 each or 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 60 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION Ill 


CYPRIPEDIUM ACAULE—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
CYPRIPEDIUM PUBESCENS—( Yellow Ladyslipper) 
CYPRIPEDIUM SPECTABILE—(Snowy Ladyslipper) 

1 each or 3 plants $1.00 

5 each or 15 plants $4.00 

10 each or 30 plants $7.50 


for 
for 
for 


COLLECTION IV 


ADIANTUM PEDATUM—(Maidenhair Fern) 
ATHYRIUM AUGUSTUM—(Lady Fern) 

BOTRYCHIUM VIRGINIANA—(Rattle-snake Fern) 
OSMUNDA CINNAMONEA—(Cinnamon Fern) 
OSMUNDA CLAYTONIA—(Interrupted Fern) 
OSMUNDA REGALIS—(Royal Fertn) 

POLYSTICHUM ACROSTICHOIDES—(Christmas Fern) 
WOODWARDIA VIRGINIANA—(Chain Fern) 


1 each or 8 plants for $1.75 

5 each or 40 plants for $8.00 

10 each or 80 plants for $15.00 
WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


ORDER EARLY — We promptly 
orders. 


FREE CATALOG: Hardy Wild Flowers 
Hardy Perennials 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS 


OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 


acknowledge all 


& Ferns, 








Lincoln PLASTIC 
PLANT MARKERS 


AND WATERPROOF 
INDELIBLE INK 


BANNER MARKERS: Plastic 
Label (1"x2%4”) held rigid in 
easily read position by 12” 
plated support: 25 for $1.15 
with INK, Postpaid; 200, 
$6.80, Bottle ink, 15c, Postage 
extra. W LABELS for 
SHRUBS and TREES: SNAP- 
ON and KEY-RING Types Er- 
pand so the Plants are NOT 
DAMAGED as they GROW— 
Conveniently Attached. Perma- 
nent. Either, 25 for $1.50; 
50, $2.50 with Ink. Postpaid. 
Available in different dimen- 
sions. Quotations on Request. 
Reduced prices in bulk quan- 
tities. 

Also, STRIP LABELS to be 
tacked to Wooden Standards. 


LINCOLN LABORATORIES 


NORTHFIELD, MINN, 














Withstand All. 
Weather Conditions 
Insure Permanent 
Record of Chere 
ished Perennials— 
Add Artistic Touch 
to the Garden, 














American and Blight Resistant Chestnuts 





(Continued from page 489) 


generation backerossing may be neces- 
sary before truly blight-resistant selee- 
tions can be made. Chestnut breeding is 
a long-time project, even though one 
breeds only for resistance to the blight 
and to the root rot. When such charae- 
teristics as good quality nuts, good crop- 
ping, hardiness, and vigorous and tall 
growth are included, the tree breeder’s 
problems seem endless. Several thousand 
chestnut hybrids, made with these vari- 
ous characteristics in mind, are now un- 
der test, and some are showing definite 
promise. 

Asiatie chestnut trees thus far tested 
have proved to be less hardy than the 
American chestnut. Experimental plant- 
ings in the northern New England States 
have suffered from low winter tempera- 
tures. Early fall freezes and late spring 
frosts may damage Asiatie chestnut 
trees by killing the top growth, killing 
leaf and flower buds, or by killing the 
trees. Such “winter-killing” has occurred 
in various parts of the chestnut zone, 
even as far south as the Gulf States. 

Of the chestnut selections and hybrids 


already obtained, a number appear 
promising. Several horticultural vari- 


eties have been selected from introdue- 
tions made by this Bureau. These vari- 
eties, when available, will be offered by 
chestnut nurserymen as  budded or 
grafted trees. Such trees will produce 
nuts of more uniform size, of a higher 
quality, and in larger quantities than 
average seedling trees. A farm or home 
owner ean plant several of these chest- 
nut trees for their nuts, shade, and orna- 
mental value. 

Chestnut nurserymen usually list one 
or more of the following types of blight- 
resistant chestnuts: Chinese, Japanese, 
Asiatie chestnut hybrids, and various 
horticultural varieties of Asiatie chest- 
nuts. These can be planted either in or 
outside of the region in which chestnut 
blight oceurs. Chestnut trees for plant- 
ing in states west of the Mississippi 
River should not be ordered from nurs- 
eries in the East. Usually state quaran- 
tine laws prohibit such movement of 
chestnut nursery stock to prevent the 
blight from being carried into new ter- 
ritory. 

In addition to offering blight-resistant 
chestnut trees for sale, several nursery- 
men in the far western states also list 
seedlings or grafts of the Ameriean and 
European species. These susceptible spe- 
cies are grown successfully on the West 
Coast, far outside the chestnut area, but 
such plantings are in danger from in- 
troduced chestnut blight fungus. Coop- 
erative efforts of the Division of Forest 
Pathology and the state authorities eon- 
cerned are being made to complete the 
eradication of the chestnut blight in the 
few spots where it has appeared in the 
Pacifie Coast States. American and Eu- 
ropean chestnuts and the native chinka- 
pins should not be planted in the East 


except for experimental and _ breeding 
purposes. 

Asiatie chestnuts should be planted on 
well-drained, but not dry, sites. Deep, 
porous fertile soils are preferable. Low, 
wet ground, poekets to which cold air 
drams from higher levels, and exces- 
sively dry soils should be avoided. 

Asiatie chestnuts may be planted along 
driveways and lanes, on the lawn, or at 


the edges of wooded areas. For nut pro- | 


duction they require a maximum of sun- 


light and eross-pollination. An individ- | 


ual chestnut tree is usually self-sterile, 
and one that is isolated rarely sets a 
erop. Seedling chestnut trees usually 
eross-pollinate readily, and to do this ef- 
ficiently they should be planted not over 
50 feet apart. A grafted variety of 
chestnut will require one or more seed- 
ling trees nearby to serve as pollinators 
or, preferably, a second grafted variety 
may serve this purpose. 

When chestnut trees are received from 
the nursery the planter should open the 
bale and inspect the roots. If these are 
dry, water should be added at once. If 
the trees are to be planted within a few 
days, they may then remain baled in a 
eool place; otherwise they should be 
heeled-in, in loose, moist soil. The roots 
should be covered with sufficient soil so 
that they will not dry or heave from 
frost. 

The tree hole dug should always be 
larger than the root system, and on in- 
ferior soil, such as heavy clay, the hole 
should be two or three times as large as 
the root system. Fertile, moist topsoil 
should be placed in the bottom of the 
hole. The roots should be well spread 
out when setting in the tree. The hole 
should be refilled with fertile topsoil 
worked through the root system so that 
there will be no air spaces. The soil 
around the roots should be tightly tamped 
but the surface soil should be loose. 

If fertilizer is used, it should not be 
placed in the hole with the tree but may 
be added after the tree starts growing, 
by distributing it evenly over the surface 
area around the tree. Weeds and grass 
should be eliminated around the tree. If 
the tree is not kept in good growing 
condition, it may become more suscepti- 
ble to attack by chestnut blight and vari- 
ous twig-blight fungi. Care should be 
used not to cultivate or apply water or 
fertilizer late in the season as this may 
prevent the trees from hardening off 
and thus make them very susceptible to 
“winter-killing.” 

Asiatie chestnut seedlings usually re- 
quire 4 to 6 years after planting to bear 
the first erop. Grafted varieties and 
some hybrids may require less time. 

Those who desire to plant chestnut 
trees may obtain them from nurserymen. 
The Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering no longer 
distributes chestnut seédlings to new 
co-operators. 
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CLEMATIS 


for Your Garden 


Use this 
plant on fence, 
arch or trellis. 


graceful climbing 
old stump, 
Large and 


small-flowered kinds, in many 
colors. 


TRI-COLOR COLLECTION 


JACKMANI. 
Violet-purple. 
HENRYI. 
Large white flowers. 
MME. BARON-VEILLARD. 
Lilac-rose. 
3 PLANTS (1 of each 
FOR $2.50 
Ppd. East of Miss.) 
FREE—Clematis Booklet 
Lists and illustrates newest 
and best in Clematis. Send 
today. 
JAMES |. GEORGE & SON 
Box F, Fairport, N. ¥. 
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HARDY GARDEN LILIES 
125 Varieties 
NEW sat & OLD LILIES | 


Send for the 1944 prices 
Address 


JULIA E. CLARK, Canby, Oregon 
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$50 Worth of NEW 
RED DAYLILIES 
-—for only $3 @ 


Amazing offer of 5 Gorgeous Red Daylilies, the 
most sensational new color in flowerdom, Catalog 
values of $5 to $25 each, a total value of $50 
or more, for only $5.00. All new varieties. Scar- 
let, Flame Red, Cardinal, etc. 


The reason I am making this offer is that 
I must retire from business due to ill health. 
These red daylilies are so rare they are al- 
most worth their weight in gold—they are 
truly sensational value at this price. Order 
early and order as many sets as you wish. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


DEPT. 10, BAYSIDE, L. I., NEW YORK 
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than your neighbors, plant 


{ packet, 500 seeds, mixed........... 


Trial packet, 200 seeds, mixed 


This world famous strain will give you immense blooms 
of wonderful coloring, heavy texture and long stems. Cul- 


ral and Marketing Suggestions Free. 


not be fi , 
t may f be sure of true stock, order direct of the originator 
RS. MERTON G. ELLIS, Box 66, Canby, Oregon 


If you want BETTER PANSIES 


2) THE OREGON GIANTS 


$1.00 
3 packets, 500 seeds each, mixed..... 3-08 
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CAL 


Magnificent 
blooms of lustrous 
golden yellow, 
produced on very 
decorative plants 
with large dark leaves 
spotted white. They may 
be grown as pot plants 
or in the garden. 


Large Bulbs 2 for *1.00 
DOZEN *5.00 postpaid 
Bulb Catalog free 


California bulbs illustrated in color 
Send your name now 


FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


9 4 A SAN 
California Seedsmen & Nurserymen 


256 C Market St. 
il 











All-America Roses 





Mirandy, dark red and richly perfumed, 
scored highest among 1945 All-America 
roses 











Salmon-pink Horace McFarland was named 
for FLower Grower’s constant contributor 





Floradora, colored a brilliant cinnebar red, 
is of the floribunda type. Blooms are 
clustered 
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California Native Bulbs 
UNUSUAL PERENNAL and 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


BEAUTIFUL CATALOG describes and pic- 
tures, much color, with full cultural direc- 
tions a wide variety of the lovely “Hard to 
Find” flowers. FREE UPON REQUEST. 


SPECIAL: PRIMULA ACAULIS HEAVENLY 
BLUE Superb shades of blue in my extra 
choice strain. (No order less than 6) POST- 
PAID 6 PLANTS FOR $2. 


My Offer In Sept. Flower Grower 
Still Open 


CARL PURDY 


Box 1045 Ukiah, Calif. 


K5ulls 


” for FALL PLANTING 


Conley’s Oregon Grown 
Bulbs produce perfect 
i@spring gardens. Get the 
fresh TOP-SIZE bulbs 
direct from our farms. 


GIANT MAY FLOWERING 


TULIPS 


in a hand-made mixture. 
Lovely shades; long blooming 
12 Bulbs $1.00 postpaid 
50 Bulbs $4.00 
100 Bulbs $7.50 


Send for complete Bulb Catalog 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR! 


CONLEY § Blossom Dorm 


BOX 386A, EUGENE, OREGON 













HEPATICA “‘BLUE BEAUTY” 


Deep blue flowering form of H. NOBILIS, 
the European specie, the blue flowers 
standing well above the dark green 
leaves. Stock limited. $2.50 each. 


WM. BORSCH & SON 
Maplewood Box 21 Oregon 

















COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


Cover to cover, the new B, & A. catalogue 
is designed to help you plan and plant your 
garden. Plants for every purpose imaginable 
are presented in natural color and with accu- 
rate descriptions—ROSES, LILACS, HARDY 
AZALEAS, UNUSUAL EVERGREEN SHRUBS 
CLEMATIS and other VINES, as well as the 
newer PERENNIALS and the old beloved fa- 
vorites. Truly a Catalogue you will read and 
keep and use. 


Mailed free east of the Miss.: 


25 cts. elsewhere 

RB Nurserymen ° S 

RO bb: jp 
2 Dink x At Kine 


Ea frennials & Frv'y 






RUTHERFORD: 


584 PATERSON AVE. 








A NEW RACE « ROSES 





ROSE “V for VICTORY” 


PURE YELLOW & OTHER 


SUB ZERO HYBRID TEAS 


Vigorous.—Beautiful.—Easy to grow. 
—Large abundant blooms, more con- 
stantly—Comparable with the best. 
Can live several decades even after low 
sub-zero. Save replacement expense. Plants 
that fail, anywhere, within 2 years, re- 
placed free, purchased from the hybridiz- 
efrs— 

Also many varieties of the most beau- 
tiful hardy Climbers. 


$1.50 each or three $3.75, parcel post free. 
Order direct or send for pictured list. 


BROWNELL ROSES 


5 Rose Park, Little Compton, R. I. 














ESPALIER FRUIT TREES 


For centuries the delight of gardens in European 
countries. Now available in America, They produce 
delicious fruit right at your own doorstep. 


Write for FREE Catalog on Fruit Trees, Berries, 
Shrubs, and Roses. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. 


RHODODENDRONS 


3 RHODODENDRONS. Lavender, Purple. $ 
Red. Large flowering 1% ft. high. Bushy. 1 
6 CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Hardy, Exhibition. 









Flowers, 6 to 8 in. across. Yel., Lav., $ 
rOee, BUR, Wei, MOU... ccsccccscccsesecs 1 
2 FLAME AZALEA Orange. Red. $ 
'% Ft. Bushy........ 1 
2 Dogwoods, 2" ft., pink, red.............. $t 
Cultivated Large, 4 yrs. old 
BLUEBERRIES Bermes. 2 Piants......... $i 
4 Oriental Poppies, Brilliant colors......... $! 
3 Mountain Laurel, I ft. Bushy.......... $1 
6 PAINTED DAISIES, Mixed.............. $I 
6 CANTERBURY BELLS, Mixed.......... $I 
6 OLD SPICE PINKS, Fragrant........... $i 


6 SWEET WILLIAMS, Ever-blooming..... $! 
6 HARDY DOUBLE CARNATIONS, New 


Var. 6 colors, Highly Perfumed........ $! 
6 BABY’S BREATH. Pink, White......... $1 
6 SHASTA DAISIES, Snow White......... $i 
6 COLUMBINE, Hybrids, Long Spurred... .$! 
3 Redbeauty Azaleamums ...............+- $i 

Select any 5 of the above $1 items 

for $3. Everything Guaranteed 


FREE CATALOG 


THE FISCHER NURSERIES 


DEPT. F, EASTON, PA. 





























Growing Your Arrangements 
in Winter 


By Dorothy Biddle 


CYCLAMEN in perfect bloom to 
A put on the dinner table for a last- 

minute party; an African violet 
for the coffee table for hearth-fire eve- 
nings; leaves of aspidistra, begonia or 
ivy to arrange with a gift of florist’s 
flowers, these are a few of the treats 
which may become habit for the indoor 
gardener. Indeed, many a busy home- 
maker will do little in flower arrange- 
ment as the garden closes down for the 





and Dorothea Blom 


winter; but by shifting and shuffling he 
plants, she will have constant variety fo 
the dining-room table and for the living 
room. : 

Just at this time when we are mos 
ready for it comes “Enjoy Your Hous 
Plants,” an inviting, cheerfully writtey 
and truly helpful book by Dorothy H 
Jenkins and Helen Van Pelt Wilson. 


* M. Barrows and Co., New York. 


$2.50, 





From “Enjoy Your House Plants’’; photo by Gottscho-Schileisne 
This Thanksgiving window, fitted with glass shelves to hold plants of Saintpaulia an 


other permanent plants, is flanked with gift chrysanthemums for the occasion 
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he writers are advocates of the window 
irden, a dominant, decorative unit of 
esh greenery and flowers with the out- 


»i-doors for a background. With a wide 


riety of plants having a variety of de- 
nds, this type of garden can become 
absorbing, thrilling hobby. 
[he real window garden will include 
proximately three shelves, glass or 
wood, suspended at different levels, with 
ider shelf for the larger plants down 
the sill level. Vines may be trained 
und the window frame. If your best 
int window” is one without sun, or 
wiih about three hours daily, or five 
hours, your choice of plants will be de- 
termined by that factor. You will tend 
toward foliage plants in the sunless win- 
dow, and toward flowering plants for a 
window that has three or more hours of 
sunlight. “Enjoy Your House Plants” 
charts the way from the choice of win- 
dow through the selection of plants and 
their health and pleasing arrangement. 
From the “portfolio” of illustrations 
in the book comes a demonstration for 
the over-busy indoor gardener. This is 
the window garden of cacti and succu- 
lents, in all their contrasting forms and 
many different greens. In it are a num- 
ber of fascinating combinations to be 


fused separately (as a group) from time 


to time, for a dinner table centerpiece. 
Three smaller plants of this type may be 
placed close together on a small tray or 
a tray type container, or simply grouped 
so as to make a unit on the cloth. If the 
ends of a long table are not needed, two 
groupings of these plants might be used 
at the ends of the table. One single 


Bf plant may be “borrowed” for a few days 


for a coffee table or other incidental 
table. For occasions, a single plant or a 


fm grouping may be placed in the still life 


of the living-room table. A large part of 


i the life of these plants should be in their 


window. 

Miss Jenkins and Miss Wilson offer 
another note of interest for the busy as 
well as for the intensely interested win- 
dow gardener. Instead of using all your 
accessories at once in your indoor gar- 
den, use them seasonally. 

For the plants they recommend sim- 
ple, undecorated pots, either clay or 
glazed. Concerning the controversy over 
clay and glazed pots, they say that the 
choice is mainly that of taste, providing 
We realize that the plant in the clay pot 
needs more water to allow for the higher 
evaporation. Although the authors share 
our admiration for the simplicity of the 
good old-fashioned terra cotta clay pot, 
they suggest that one can use a coat of 
paint (flat oil) to vary the color, and 
Water as one would in a glazed pot. 

We highly recommend this book for 
the practical and inspirational aspects 
of gardening indoors. You will find it 
Pleasant to read and easy to use as a 
reterence book. Along with the usual 
indispensable material there are included 
hoies on “house plants in church,” a 
calendar of chores, and a list of recom- 
mended nurseries for special plants. 
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NURSERIES 


4 for $1.00 
30¢ each 
12 for $2.45 
50 for $7.50 






UA 
Free! 


Spring Hill's 
New 1944 

Catalog and 
Handbook 


Mil 


il} 
Wit 





NEW GIANT 


Boysenberry 


The biggest berry ever developed! The fancy 
looking berries measure 14 to 2 inches long 
and are beautiful purple color. The flavor is 
a combination of berries whose pleasing flavor 
either fresh, canned or in jams, jellies, pies, 
etc., is unsurpassed. Six plants will give the 
average family all the fruit they want for 
eating. Spring Hill's superior high yielding, 
hardy plants bear the next year after planting 
and fruit for 3 to 4 weeks. Highly recom- 
mended for home and commercial plantings. 
No. 1 plants. 


8 Globe Evergreens $1-00 5 Juniper Pfitzers $1-00 


(Arbor 
propagated by 


Vitae)—Guaranteed | 
hand made slips. 
naturally into dwarf, ball shaped plants. 


5 Pyramid Arbor Vitae $14.00 


Distinctive tall, marrow, 


true 


spire like 


with beautiful compact lacy foliage. 


sired height. 


6 Azalea Cushion Mums $1 -00 


Special Rainbow Collection. Guz 
types and colors from 40c varieties. 


Hill’s selection, 2 year. 


strain 
Grows 


lants 
ever 
grows broad, easy to keep clipped at de- 
Hand propagated select strain. 


Guaranteed all 
Spring 


Most attractive, most universal easy to grow 
and definitely the world’s best spreading 
evergreen. asily trimmed to desired size. 


10 BLUE spruce $4.00 


(Picea Pungens)—Good blue spruce are the 
most valuable, highest priced and most beau- 
tiful of all evergreens. Easy to grow baby 
size. 


5 Giant Exhibition Mums $1.00 


Surprise color assortment. Guaranteed giant 
size, winter hardy varieties. Grown from 
hand made slips, 2 year clumps. 


SPRING HILL NURSERIES, Box F-104, Tipp City, Ohio 


TRY FALL SEEDING WITH Se@eeed 


FOR A THICK, WEEDFREE LAWN 





Fall is the natural seeding time for 
Nature ... its ideal growing weather 
produces thick, weedfree turf, espe- 
cially if you use Scott's Seed and Turf 
Builder. This proven combination gives 
lawns a distinctive, green texture that's 
famous from coast to coast. 


Decide now to enjoy the extra beauty 

of a Scott lawn, it's a war time luxury 

that's inexpensive and not rationed. 

But first send for a FREE 2 year sub- [> — 
scription to Lawn Care. The cur- 

rent issue explains the advantages of 

fall sowing. Just send a card to... 


0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
260 Main St., Marysville, Ohio 
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LEAD LABELS NOW 


ENAMELED LIGHT IVORY 
FOR CLEARER LETTERING 


Mark choice varieties per- 
manently. You will positively 
know them next spring or 
years later. Lead Labels are 
TIME-PROOF. Use a com- 
mon pencil with slight pres- 
sure to imprint into the soft 
metal. It Stays. 


Easily fastened to plant or 
branch, one or two _ twists 
holds them. Cannot rust and 
break. Mark bulbs, peren- 
nials, roses and iris. 


Order now and be sure 
Prepaid—25 for 40c 
100 for $1 e 500 for $4 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


“White Zinc Labels and 
Garden Markers" Are Avail- 
able for Home Gardens While 
Our Small Stock Lasts. 

WHITE ZINC MARKERS and LABELS 


last for years in all weather. Pencil 
marks stay. 


GARDEN MARKERS 


Our New nine inch DOUBLE Galvanized 
wire STICKER with WHITE ZINC name 
tablet may be marked on both sides: the 
wire frame permits use of under side for 
date or other notes. 

Handy when planting TULIPS and other 
BULBS, nice for Perennials and Iris. 


Prepaid: doz. 50c; 25 for $1; 100, $3 
WHITE ZINC PLANT LABELS 


Same size as lead labels endorsed by 
GARDEN CLUBS are handy, permanent 
and low cost. Mark anything, use a com- 
mon lead pencil. 


Prepaid 
25 


ok 
kK 
UB 
rs 
us 
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100, $1; 500, $4 
for 40c 


NO MORE LABELS NOR 
MARKERS AT WHOLESALE. 


NOTICE 


Warning: our small stock of metal is gy 
fast, no more can be had soon, so HURR 


Everlasting LabelCo., Box 93PawPaw, Nich 


BULBS 


FOR POTS AND GARDEN 


Our Fall Bulb Catalog lists hundreds of rare and 
unusual as well as standard varieties. 


How To Grow Bulbs in Pots; How To Grow 
Amaryllis, Callas, Orchids and all bulbs, the 
method of potting them, room _ temperatures, 
watering, fertilizing and all culture requirements 
until dormant; Culture methods for the garden. 
All these points are fully covered in our catalog 
because if you can’t succeed with our bulbs, we 
can’t sell to you. 





A post card request brings the Catalog free. 
If in a hurry send a 12¢ Air Mail stamp. 


Special Offers 


3 Select Strains Amaryllis........$2.00 
1 Veltheimia, Ig. ..........75¢ to $1.50 
1 Clivia miniata..........$1.00 to $2.00 
1 Clivia miniata hybrid ..........$3.00 
BG amd, Gaahs cc cccccsccccccccae 
See 
5 Yeliow Callas ................$1.00 
ek ae 


Post paid for cash, M. O. or check. No C.O.D. 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL 


Dept. F. La Verne, California 





October in Southern Gardens 


By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


( tn ELLIAS are blooming. The 
fine rich red of Daikagura shows 
late in September. Now the single 

flowered Sasanquas are bursting into 

bloom. The dainty flesh pink of rightly 
named Apple Blossom shows its daily 

harvest of flowers from now until mid- 

December. There are fine white ones also 

and a deeper carmine which give a tril- 

ogy of fall blooming plants sturdy and 
permanent. Use these for fall flowering 
accents. 


Annual seeds for spring bloom and to 
cover the bulb beds should be sown as 
soon as the bulbs are planted. California 
poppies in single and double and in 
white, rose and carmine as well as the 
yellow and orange tones add much to 
the beauty of the borders. They do not 
need replanting each season. Onee in 
four or five years is often enough. 


Shirley poppies are also reliable and 
permanent. The colors are dainty and 
the plants attractive. For cut flowers 
they should be eut in bud and allowed 
to open indoors. A shipment of these 
sent to a sick friend brought much joy 
and she said spring had come into her 
sick room and bloomed by her side. 


not 
sO 


Cornflowers and larkspurs do 
come true to color the second year 
these must be replanted each fall. 


Phlox drummondi is standard and 
reseeds freely. Mixed plantings are 
anathema but the massed self colors are 
fine. Chamois Rose is the clearest soft 
salmon and radiant anywhere. White 
and soft yellow, flesh-pink and scarlet 
each make fine glowing masses of color. 
Reseeding freely they most often show 
mixed shades along with the standard 
colors and these volunteers must be up- 
rooted to keep the colors clear and solid. 


Baby Blue-eyes, Virginian Stocks and 
Fairy Bouquet linarias make dainty 
edgings anywhere. They are charming in 
rock gardens. Though not strong enough 
for bulb bed covers, the linaria is lovely 
with the iris and hemeroeallis. Broad- 
cast these seeds over the wanted spaces 
and over all sow the dainty white gypso- 
phila, Covent Garden Market Strain. 





Seeds This cs for PU P 
m. .... urs wel spring. To try, we'll send ¢ 
a lbc-Pkt. Burpee’s Giant Double 


serksoee f free, with directions. 
No special care required. Easy 
8- to 4-ft. spikes, large 


Souble f flowers, all colors mixed. 


ag tom . for postage. free. 
. Atlee Burpee 


255 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia ° 
(or) 255: Burpee Bidg., Clinton, lowa 








Months of dainty loveliness will be the 
result, so easy and so economical. 


Edgings of perennials are permanent 
and satisfactory. Evergreen Candytutt 
and the blue and lavender Phlox subulata 
are good for the of rose beds, 
either in formal or informal plantings. 
Now is the time to lift and transplant 
them and a small number of plants can 


edges 


be extended indefinitely from year to 
year. Nothing is lovelier. 

Perennials are also indicated for 
planting. Columbines, foxgloves, pinks 


and carnation grow fairly well in shade. 
Hollyhocks, anchusas and anthemis like 
more sun as do the spring-blooming 
asters, delphiniums and Canterbury-bells 
if the budget allows. 


Italian Rye grass seed can still be 
planted. So if the roving “handy man” 
has not shown up do not be dismayed 
but get him as soon as you can and put 
that winter grass seed in. 


Native plants for low moist places 
are distinetive. Virginia Bluebells (Mer- 
tensia virginica), trilliums, hepaticas 
and gentians will grow well on the edges 
of azalea borders and add much beauty. 


Add to your list of worth while na- 
tive flowers for the garden the rich 
searlet of Lobelia eardinalis, which is 
considered the best red flower we grow. 
Everywhere along the water courses it 
thrives, so in the garden use it near 
water loving plants. 


Goldenrod is another effective fall 
bloomer which ean be colonized easily in 
borders and with lavender Eupatorium 


celestinum and Helenium autumnale 
makes good groups in the shrubbery 


border. 


Lining up the edges of flower beds to 
keep grass out and the flowers in should 
be done at least twice a year. Stretch 
your garden line and then with an axe 
have the line cut deep enough to cut 
through the heavy grass roots. 


out loosening the earth of the eut. This 
makes a barrier to root growths and 
keeps the flower beds on a lower level 
than the lawn. No earth should show 
between the lawn and flowers but neither 
should there be grasses, so get the roots 
eut clean off and keep them so. 


Autumn harvests of fruits and vege- 
tables and flowers are the full measure 
of October’s bounty. Dahlias and ehrys- 
anthemums in gorgeous array, roses of 
rich color and deep fragrance fill the 
borders with beauty and high-flung vines 
show rose, blue, lavender and ereamy 


white to add their quota to the display. 
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Strong 3 to 5 eye, 
healthy roots 


PEONIE 


ADOLPHE ROUSSEAU 


Dark red; semi-double............ee0% -60 
AVALANCHE 
Large double white flowers............ .60 


BARONESS SCHROEDER 
Flesh-white; 


CLAIRE DUBOIS 





ES a TN 65 
FELIX CROUSSE 

TS ne ee eee .40 
KARL ROSENFIELD 

Eepmet GOD EPAIMSON. «06... cccicc stone .60 
LONGFELLOW 

ee a ee” .60 
MME. JULES DESSERT 

EN EE, AMIE, 8. 0s osc wd. 0ic'e oe 00 .60 
MARIE CROUSS 

eS ene .40 
MARTHA BULLOCH 

oe ee ee Ry 
MONS. JULES ELIE 

Deep flesh-pink; early.....-...cccceee. .60 
WALTER FAXON 

ON SE 6 obs oS 0nteaeeee amen .60 

Total value .cccccccccccccccccss 7.00 


Special Offer: One each of this dependable 
dozen Peonies for $6.00, postpaid. 
Our illustrated folder sent upon request. 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS, Waldron, Ind. 
BULB UNUSUALITIES 


Plant them now. Ixiolir- 
jon, Lewisia, Aétstroeme- 
ria, Veltheimia and the 
hundred other bulb-de- 
Yghts in that new Fall 
Catalog of ours that you 
should ask for today. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. Z, Moorestown, N.J. 


8 Outstanding Varieties. Large Flowering 
ype. Each one different. Nice 2 year 
roots which will grow and bloom next 
summer. Order Direct From This Ad, 
Now. Safe Delivery Guaranteed. Plants 


Sent Postpaid. No Orders To Wash. Ore. 
or Calif. 


Fall Edition of “Glories of the Garden” 
Now Ready. Write for FREE Copy Today. 


KRIDER NURSERIES 


BOX F10, MIDDLEBURY, IND. 














POST 
PAID 











ROOT BROKEN TWIGS 


Don’t discard twigs broken from shrubs or garden 
plants. Dip them in ROOTONE and set them 
in the soil to root. At your dealers. 
V4 oz. 25¢ 2 oz. $1.00 
Write for Booklet 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Horticultural Div. F-67 Ambler, Pa. 
OW TO MAKE FRIENDS 
OF THE BIRDS _4 


rf 





Bring birds to your bockyord by otfracting them with 
Breck's famous feeders, houses and foods. Send for 
free booklet today. Learn how you can hove g bird 
symphony outside your window. 

SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


105 BRECK BLDG. 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


BRECK S$ 


© a > 









\W 


( FAN, Ba /-= 


\CARDEN TRACTOR & | 


POWER MOWER {deal for 


the Estate 
Owner. 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 1007 




















Your Garden of Verse* 
The Last Dahlia 


A single dahlia, gloriously red, 


Has brought the summer back to me 
today; 

Against an old gray fence its drooping 
head 


Brightened the somber way. 


Somehow its tight-curled bud escaped the 
frost 

Then on a day of golden autumn sun 

It bloomed when all the other flowers were 
lost, 

The only one. 


How like a tired, sulky child it seemed, 

Who sleepy, does not want to go to bed. 

Oh, it was late, although the sunlight 
streamed, 

“Goodnight, dear flower,” I said. 


—MyrT_Le G. BuRGER 


Duet 


The cricket sings with such content 

I wonder if he knows 

That frost has clipped off all the leaves 
And killed the last red rose. 


The grasses wait in stiff suspense 
Each little blade a-gleam 

With hoarfrost coldly glistening 
And dew a summer dream. 


What of my heart when winter comes? 
Ah well my heart has seen 

The rose unfurl blood-red again 

And grass and leaf grow green. 


So with friend cricket I will sing 

Contentedly and slow; 

New spring, new life will come again 

And frost and death will go. 
—SERAPH LLEWELLYN 


The First Kiss 


With drooping eyes she rose to meet his 
lips 

To press her own and thus to form a kiss, 

A kiss that some have had and some have 
not 

A kiss that must be 
bought. 


won and: ¢an’t be 


She sways then nods, the wind is pass- 
ing by 
sweetness 
low sigh, 
For she is but a little Flower, you see 
And he is just a baby Bumble-bee. 


—HAzeEL E. KEtLy 


Her mingles with the wind’s 


Thrift 


Nature is a frugal soul. 
She uses paint and dye, 
Left from coloring summer flowers, 
To tint fall leaves and sky. 
—Supie Stuart Hacer 


October 


I’m loathe to leave my garden out 
On such a dark and frosty night 
I'd like to bring it in the house 
Beside the cheery fire-light. 
—ELEANor H. GuTurie 


* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 
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tttes 
ARE FUN TO GROW 
AURATUM Famous gold-banded lily. 
Ea. 75¢, Doz. $7.50 
AURELIANENSE SEEDLINGS. Late 
ivory trumpets. Ea. 50¢, Doz. $5.00 
BROCADE Ivory-pink Turk’s caps. 
Ea. $3.00 
BRENDA WATTS. Brilliant grena- 
dine-red. Ea. $1.50, Doz. $15.00 
CORONATION. Golden-yellow. 
Ea. $4.00 
GREEN MT. HYBRIDS. New trumpets. 
E. 75¢, Doz. $7.50 
SENECA, Very late. Soft orange-red. 
Ea. $2.00, Doz. $20.00 
SPECIOSUM RUBRUM. Pink Turk’s 
caps. Ea. $1.75, Doz. $17.50 
TESTACEUM. The Nankeen lily. 
Ea. $1.50, Doz. $15.00 


Full catalogue sent on receipt of 25c¢, 
Partial list on request. 


Sad Y a 


Alan and Esther Macneil 


North Springfield Vermont 


rT a a 
TREE PEONIES 


"The King of Flowers” 


o when they were 





as centuries ago * ing in 
a. title, they are ns per 
given dens. Then only the Roy gn 
our Barty ree Peonies; today an oni 
7 derate prices. Our 

ior to the ones 


olor which 
yellow and 
the darkest rec. Color illustrated 


e 
request. e also offer 4 n 
— a of Herbaceous Peonies. 





collection - 
PEONY GARDE 
— Sinking Spring. Penna. 










f WANT A LOVELIER LAWN? 


Fall feeding helps pro- 
duce a healthier, more 


beautiful lawn. 
A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 

















THIS FALL 


For Most Successful 

Blooms Next Spring 
All our roses are of highest quality—all are two 
year field grown budded bushes. ‘‘Never saw such 
root systems—no wonder your roses thrive’, writes 
a new customer. You too will be surprised and 
happy. We've specialized in Roses for years—in 
this hardy severe Northern Ohio climate, 
MELVIN E, 

ROSE 


ntiitiss WY ANT 


BOX F, MENTOR, OHIO 
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“IRIS ARISTOCRATS” | 


from the famous 


SALBACH GARDENS 


beautiful as orchids, easy to 


DAFFODILS also 
DUTCH IRIS 


Selected varieties 


grow, require little care. 
| Large clean bulbs. 


Plant now — for Spring bloom. 





Catalog now ready. GLADIOLUS 
catalog in December. Sent free on 
request. 


“Highest quality at moderate prices” 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave., 
Berkeley 8, Calif. 


ne ees 







































ULIPS 


These Tulips can be 
used for beautiful ef- 
fects with Daffodils and 
other Bulbs for they 
bloom much earlier 
than the Darwins. They 
continue their bloom 
into that period be- 
tween Spring bulbs 
and other Tulips. The 
double varieties are 


/ ee excellent for forcing. 
SINGLE - DOUBLE 
FLOWERING FLOWERING 


Red + Pink + Yellow Red + Pink + Yellow * Terra Cotta 
3 for 50¢; 12 for $1.85; 25 for $3.50; 100 for $12.50 


F. LAGOMARSINO 





AND SONS = Box I115-F = Sacramento, Calif. 


VARIETIES 


kk OF APPLES 
3 ON ONE TREE 


This wonder tree bears 
five distinct varieties of 
apples, of full size, each 
possessed of its own 
distinctive flavor. 
Maloney famed supervision has reared 
these trees from tiny cubs to hardy 
trees, ready to plant, quick to bear. 
Write for free Guide showing all best 
varieties of Fruit Trees, Berry Bushes, 
Ornamental Shrubs, Trees 
and Flowers for Fall 
planting. Everyone who 
gardens for pleasure or 
profit should have this 
book, Our 60th year. 
MALONEY BROS. 


NURSERY CO., INC. 
23 Circle Road Dansville, N.Y. 
























Author of “Hardy Californians,” “California Shrubs,” etc 


ROWING plants on the West 
Coast isn’t easy for the newly 
arrived gardener. In many sec- 

tions every mile brings a change of cli- 
mate and it takes at least a year’s resi- 
dence to become familiar with the day 
and night temperatures, to learn when 
to expect drought, high winds and calm 
and to analyze plant behavior during 
the routine of the seasons. But through- 
out most of the West Coast, October 
brings strong winds, spasmodie hot days 
and nights which are tinged with what- 
ever degree of cold is common to the 
region. 

The gardener should be ready for 
these sudden climatic surprises. The 
brief spells of heat are useful in nursing 
along those plants which are to be 
needed during the December holiday sea- 
son, but it must be remembered that un- 
less moisture is provided this warmth 
may ruin these cherished plants. Water- 
ing should be done in the early hours for 
hot days are often followed by cold 
nights. This job of watering may be 
made less of a chore by using the soil 
soaker. The merit of this canvas hose is 
that it provides slow moisture along its 
whole length and applies the old drib- 
bling method to a large surface instead 
of only to the tip of the hose. 

Make use of the self-sows, moving 
them now to places where they are 
needed. Cut down next spring’s garden 
work by sowing as many annuals as pos- 
sible in the places in which they are to 
bloom. Seeds of annual candytuft, mixed 
or in separate colors, can be raked into 
the places inhabited by those bulbs hav- 
ing stems over a foot tall. This is a late 
spring and early summer bloomer and 
I am fond of using the white color form 
and the pure clear pink one in combina- 
tion with narcissi. 


Southern California. Southland soils 
are low in nitrogen and it would be well 
to sow any fallow land, even though the 
space is small, to a cover crop of some 
legume. Few gardens for the last two 
years have had all the nitrogen they 
need and as the amount available is still 
limited we should resort to all possible 
ways of supplying the deficiency. In 
limited quarters, bur clover is functional, 
but be sure to dig it in before it goes to 
seed and spreads through the garden. 
Sesbania is useful in the hotter sections 
and purple vetch where there is plenty 
of room, At this season it is most impor- 
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tant to soak the ground thoroughly be- 
fore sowing seeds and putting in seed- 
lings. If this is done, no further water- 
ing is necessary until the seeds are up 
and the seedlings have taken hold, for 
moisture works up from below. In the 
small garden the newly sown and planted 
places can be protected from birds and 
from midday sun by cheesecloth sereens 
of a size that can be easily handled. 

If you are gardening where bougain- 
villea thrives (in such summer-warm 
places as Rancho Santa Fe, La Jolla and 
points south) get the new hybrid After- 
glow. Its bright green foliage is open 
and clean, its flower sprays are long and 
large carrying bracts of a gorgeous tan- 
gerine and it is a strong grower and a 
profuse and constant bloomer. It must, 
of course, have full sun and should not 
be allowed to be dry for long stretches 
at a time. 


California fog belt. Immediately fol- 
lowing the hot spell which inevitably 
visits the fog belt in October, get in the 
annuals which are to brighten the winter 
garden. I know of no better winter 
flowering annual for districts where fogs 
keep the summer hc at bay but with- 
draw themselves in wiuier, than nemesia. 
If you want knockout color get N.-stru- 
mosa grandiflora suttoni in mixture. 
There is usually a very small proportion 
of blue in this mixture so that if you are 
partial to that color, either add a tall or 
dwarf blue variety or else have a plant- 
ing of pure blue as well. Nurserymen 
carry nemesia plants in flats and excel- 
lent results can be had from sowing di- 
rectly in a permanent place, a method I 
very much prefer. Use cinerarias under 
trees, first digging the depth of a spade 
or more, removing surface tree roots and 
working in old manure. Cineraria multi- 
flora nana is the best one-foot variety 
producing huge flat heads of small flow- 
ers in brilliant colors. 


Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. 
The heavy rich soil and the cold winters 
of the big valleys make perennial border 
gardening easy and these plantings 
should be featured. Boltonias, Shasta 
daisies, veronicas, gaillardias, colum- 
bines, Canterbury-bells, coreopsis, poly- 
anthus and English primroses_ thrive 
here. California is beginning to be per- 
ennial border conscious and valley nurs- 
erymen are now carrying good varieties 
of Michaelmas daisies, daylilies, peren- 
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nial phlox and astilbe, all of which ac- 
cept valley conditions. 

Don’t let those last puny flowers tempt 
~ou to hang on any longer to your zin- 
pias and other heat exhausted annuals, 
but devote the room to material which 
will reward you with more luxuriant 
bloom. Calendulas are still the prize 
winter blooming annuals for most of 
California and small plants may now be 
planted or seed sown. Choose the best 
varieties—Ball’s Apricot is a good soft 
eolor and Orange Fantasy has coppery 
and red shades in it. 


Pacific Northwest. Gardeners in the 
Northwest are lucky enough to be able 
to grow a class of European heaths and 
heathers difficult to make happy farther 
south. Be sure the cross-leaved heath, 
rosy-flowered Erica tetralix, as well as 
some of its many named forms and hy- 
brids, are included in your collection. 
E. tetralix mollis-alba is a sweet low- 
growing thing with silvery foliage and 
white waxy flowers. Erect E. ciliaris 
maweanea, a variety of the Dorset heath, 
has dense spike-like clusters of large 
deep red flowers from midsummer to 
frost, and from July to October variety 
Mrs. C. H. Gill graces her lacy gray- 
green foliage with large flowers of rich 
crimson. 

It is high time that lilies were in. 
Autumn is the only planting time for the 
Mt. Hood lily, native Lilium washing- 
tonianum. This delightfully fragrant 
lily grows in the thickets and upper pine 
forests of the mountains, between the 
altitudes of 3000 and 6000 feet and is 
one of the best of the wild Pacifie Coast 
lilies. It needs perfect drainage and 
plenty of humus in the soil. Bury the 
bulbs 7 inches and do not be disturbed if 
they take a couple of years to become 
adjusted to their new locations, for na- 
tive lilies are in no hurry about estab- 
lishing themselves in gardens. 

Peonies should be moved only in the 
fall. Give them a location which does 
not dry out easily and work thoroughly 
rotted cow manure 2 feet into the soil. 
Set the eyes 2 inches below the surface 
and cover the spot with a light mulch of 
old manure. The addition of a handful 
of limerock and one of bone meal mixed 
into soaked peat is sure to please your 
newly planted peonies. 

If there are trees and shrubs to be 
moved, do it now while the soil still holds 
warmth and is workable and fall rains 
cooperate. Before pruning fruit trees, 
clean up all decaying fallen fruit for 
through them diseases are spread and in- 
sect pests increased. A fall spray helps 
to control inseets and eggs which winter 
over. If your home garden needs an- 
other peach tree, Pacific Gold is a good 
one to consider and South Haven has the 
delicious flavor and fine grain necessary 
for a satisfactory table peach. 

In the rock garden eut back the au- 
bretias, low growing hypericums and 
other plants having a ragged look and 
treat them to a mulch of gravel and old 
pulverized manure, patting it in well be- 
low the foliage, right down to the lowest 
part of the stems. 
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FOR BORDERS 


ALL SINGLE BORDER 
COLLECTION 


Vestale, White. Congo, Red. 
C. Colomb, Blue. 





Georges Bellair, Red. Edith Cavell, White 
Thunbergi, Blend. 


3 PLANTS—2 to 3 ft.—$6.50 4 PLANTS—2 to 3 ft.—$8.50 
BOTH COLLECTIONS COMPLETE FOR $14-25 


FARR NURSERY CO. 





The Versatile Shrub 


LILACS 


TALL HEDGES 


SPECIMEN PLANTS © FOUNDATION PLANTINGS 
and CUT-FLOWERS 


These fragrant, colorful, hardy shrubs are as popular today as they were in your 
Grandmother's day. Lilacs are a lifetime investment, living and blooming through- 
out the years. Special discounts on fall lilac orders. 


OUR LILAC BOOKLET is ready — write for your copy today! 
Interested in Daylilies? Then send for our new Daylily Booklet. 


ALL-DOUBLE GARDEN 
COLLECTION 


Jean Mace, Blue. 


BOX 3104 
WEISER PARK, PA. 








ORCHID 
CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of Cypripedium seed- 
lings the best value ever presented to Orchid 
Growers, and the only offering of American 
grown Cypripedium seedlings from exhibition 
varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices 
from $50 to $200, and it is our hope many will 
surpass the finest English hybrids. 

THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this 
stage on. Leaves about two inches long, they 
should flower in two years. Cypripediums are 
of easy culture, and matured plants require 
little heat—night temperature about 55°. This 
offering is subject to sale, as we are offering 
only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 


Illustrated catalog fifty cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 











20 BIRD PRINTS 
Selected R ducti f 
electe eproductions o $2395 
Postpaid 


The Famous Bird Artist 
John J. Audubon 
Size 9” x 12'/2” 

Full color on fine antique 


white paper. Ready for 
framing! 





These splendid repro- 
ductions will delight 
you. Think of the dec- 
orative effect of doing 
a wall panel! Make 
over your screen, 
waste-basket or coffee 
table. Shellac for per- 
manence. An outstand- 
ing find for your fa- 
vorite bride. 


Order Now—Sorry, no C.0.0.s¥ | 


CRESTE-ANDOVER CO. 
415 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Dept. FL-10 




















Sea Food Treats | 


RUSSIAN CAVIAR—Whole egg. 

Your old favorite. 1 oz, jar, 3 for $3. 

2 oz. jar, 3 for $5.85. 

BAY MUSSELS—Gourmet's delight. 

6 oz. tin, 3 for $1.15. 

LOBSTER MEAT — Tender, full 4 

lobster. Delicious in salad or New- 

burgh. 6 oz. tin, 3 for $2.70. 

GREIG’S OYSTER SAUCE. Made 

from young oysters and flavorful in- 

gredients. Superb with any meat or 

fish dish, 12 oz. bottle, 3 for $3.55. 

j SMOKED ‘SHAD — Shad lovers are 
enthusiastic over this excellent deli- 

cacy. 1514 oz. tin, 3 for $2.25. 


PATE OF SMOKED RAINBOW 
TROUT. Here is a lovely tasting pate 
for your unusual cocktail tidbit. 334 
oz. tin, 3 for $3.75. 


Send for new Food Catalog 


Stim lel | 


EPICURE’S FOOD MART 
132-138 Church St., Dept. F N.Y. 8 
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RELA X—ENJOY NATURE'S BEAUTY 


j Watch our wild birds 
+ in full view when visit- 
2 ing Audubon Feeders. 


Automatic Feeder 2.25 
ont Defeat 4.75 
""Eye-Safe"’ Feeder 1.75 
Sgerestarest 

""Eye-Safe"' Feeder 3.75 


All prices postpaid, 
add 25¢ to your check 
for distances over 1000 


ae <—_. 






















Write for peony 
audubon jy workshop 
"GLENCOE, ILL. 
Give for Christmas 
qa 
Horse- 
shoe Bell 
Delight friends and 
family with a ‘‘good 


luck’’ horseshoe bell 
made of two old 
horseshoes welded to- 
gether so they 
chime pleasantly 
when tapped 
with rawhide-tied 
clapper. Decid- 
ony different. 
Unique, practical 
at door, garden 
gate, camp or as a ‘“‘come 
and get it” call. Attrac- 
tively weatherproof finished. 
Height about 9 in. Diameter 
about 8. Design patent 137- 
664. At better shops or 
shipped direct express col- 
lect on receipt check or 
money order. 


| Horseshoe Forge 


Dept. FG 


$7.50 


Wrought iron 
bracket 
$2.00 extra. 
| NoC O D's 





Winchester Mass. 
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NE of the very nice things about fall 

is the fact that it brings back to us 
a season of good oranges. And there is 
nothing in the world better than fine 
oranges. If you have never had tree- 
ripened fruit, you hardly know what a 
delicious thing it is. A bushel basket 
of mixed, tree-ripened grapefruit and 
oranges from one of Florida’s fine groves 
will come to you, by prepaid express, 
for $4.25 (west of the Mississippi it 
will cost 63 cents more). And this is 
the best time to order them, when the 
season is starting. You'll want to con- 
tinue right through the winter, too. 
(Hamblen Groves, Cocoa, Florida.) 


* * * 


Si - better your gardening tools are, 
the more important it is to take good 
care of them. If you keep them in a eel- 
lar or garage that has damp floors, your 
tools will rust. However, there is no need 
for leaks and dampness in cement floors. 
Simple and inexpensive products are 
now available for homeowners that will 
take care of these troubles. These water- 
proofing compounds, made by the Amer- 
ican Fluresit Company, include Quick- 
set, which is an instantaneous seal for 
leaks and cracks. It can be applied even 
when water is flowing, and is very quick 
drying. Flur-O-Seal and Tricoseal are 
waterproofing compounds for entire 
walls, inside or outside, above or below 
ground. (General Paints, Inc., 45 Vesey 
Street, New York 7, New York.) 


« * ® 
A MOST intriguing kitten, isn’t he, 


this one who peers endlessly into the 
little goldfish bowl? The lines of this 


are beautifully rhythmic; the whole is a 
new and interesting kind of fish bowl. 
The pottery kitten-and-base comes in a 
variety of colors, all with a soft, velvety 
finish. The glass is crystal-clear. Here’s 
one way of having both a pussy-cat and 
goldfish that can swim safely beneath 
his very eyes. The ornament is eight 
and a half inches high, and costs $3.00. 
(Camark Pottery, Camden, Arkansas.) 





( 2486 hooks to help in keeping the 
edges of the lawn trim, or to cut 
down grass plots that have grown be- 
yond the mower’s capacity, are an es- 
sential part of the tool-house equip- 
ment. Here’s one with a two-inch wide, 
detachable, tempered steel blade, that 
costs only 75 cents. (Henry A. Dreer, 
Ine., 1306 Spring Garden Street, Phila- 
delphia 23, Penn.) 


* * * 


F you do not own a small dictionary 
for the pronunciation of plant names, 











F. A. E. 
Specify wall perfumers by ietter 
50c each 





KEEPS ROOMS FRESH and FRAGRANT 


Fragrantaire house perfume gives you the deli- 
cate fragrance of country gardens, or the tangy, 
fresh smell of the woodland. A spoonful in our 
good-looking porous perfumer keeps a room 
smelling heavenly as long as a week (it’s really 
economical), a closet longer. 
entrancing scents. 

~ Specify 
Apple 
Trefle, Lavender, Honeysuckle, Narcissus, Car- 
nation, 
Incense, Oriental, Rose, Lilac, Orchidee. 


Scent: 2-oz. bottle 50c, 4-oz. 90c, 8-oz. $1.60. 
Orders 


FRAGRANTAIRE CO. Dept. F-10, 118 East 28th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Choice of 18 


Mountain Pine, Gardenia, 
Spice and Herbs, 


scent: 
Blossom, Bouquet, 
Rock Garden, 


Chypre, Sandalwood, 


Wall perfumers 50c each. 
shipped post-paid or C.O.D. plus 
postage. 
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Maple Goodies 


Maple products delicious on waffles, toast, pud- 
dings, ice cream, in cooking. Not rationed. or 
jar pure Vt churned maple sugar with cinnamon; 
| Ib jar pure Vt maple butter; | Ib pail soft maple 
sugar; 14 oz jug pure maple syrup; '/2 Ib shelled 
black walnut meats. 5 items as shown $7.35. 4 
items (without nuts) $6.35. 

Not shown: | Ib hard maple sugar $1.50. All post- 


paid in 48 states. No COD's, 
bi * Josselyns 
Box 147 Dept, FO Dedham, Mass. 











UTILITY TAPE 






BETWEEN YOU 
and the COLD 


New pliable 
plastic stops 
heat leaks— 
saves fuel. 
Weatherstrips 
windows, doors, 
baseboards, 
casements. 
Keeps out dust 
and dirt. Plugs . 
cracks around drainboards, 7 
bathtubs. 

Use inside or outside. 
be painted. 

EASY TO APPLY 

Unrolls like ribbon. Just press into 
place and it stays put. Does not crack, 


chip or shrink.. A roll covers about 
80 feet, enough for 5 windows. 
$1.25 


At your Dealer's. . . . 
Higher West of Rockies and Canada 





Can 





Circular Free 


J. W. MORTELL CO. 
527 Burch St. Kankakee, III. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


If you have not had the pure Vermont 
maple syrup but have been using only the 
concoctions put out by the various dealers 
under the name of maple syrup you don’t 
know what the real article is like. The 
supply is limited this year so if you want 
any either for present use or for Christmas 
or next winter’s use better send for my 
circular now and get your order in. Last year 
I had none left at all for Christmas sales. 


GLADIOLUS 


Glads are my main line and I always try 
to have the very best of both the old stand- 
ard and the newer varieties. My catalogue 
is one of the very best published. If you 
are not on my mailing list send today and 
mention if you are interested in just glads 
or maple syrup or both. 


Champlain View Gardens 
ELMER GOVE 
Burlington, Vermont 





Box 45 








you will be surprised to find how often 
you use one when you do get it. Such 
commonly used names as forsythia and 
ageratum are more often mispronounced 
than not. I’d suggest that you’d really 
enjoy owning—and using—this Pocket 
Pronounecing Book of Plant Names. 
Ninety pages, costs a dollar postpaid. 
(A. B. Morse Co., St. Joseph, Michigan.) 


be you’d like to have a very personal 
Christmas card, with a picture of 
your garden or your house on it, now is 
the time to get started. You send your 
picture (negative) to the makers, they 
will make you a free sample, showing 
exactly how your card will look. And the 
whole thing will cost you only $1.00 for 
25 finished cards carrying your own pic- 
ture reproduction, and your geeting, 
with the envelopes. You’ll have to write 
for details, but do it now. (Yulecards, 
Box 310, Quincy 69, Mass.) 


“ * ® 


OW frequently those who live far 

from places where cows are kept 
read of the advantages of using manure 
water. “Hang a bag of cow manure”, 
they read, and then they go no further, 
for where can they get the cow manure? 
Now an ingenious man has evolved a 
cow manure brick, out of compressed, 
kiln-dried manure. Fortunately it has 
no smell. One brick will make sixteen 
quarts of rich, quick-acting marure. It 
may sound like a far ery to Christmas 
in these first October days but the fore- 
handed shopper will get the best gifts, 
and I am sure that eight of these cow 
manure bricks would make a grand 
present for many a gardener. Cost, 
prepaid, is eight for $2.00. (Allen Com- 
pany, Pittstown, N. J.) 


AxD while we are thinking fleetingly 
of Christmas, let’s just take a 
glimpse of two more gifts that are inex- 
pensive and mighty good looking. The 
first is a wall bracket—and those gad- 
gets are becoming more and more popu- 
lar right along. This one is shaped like a 
four-leaf-clover (good luck from the very 
start), made of mahogany, with a small 
shelf to hold some gay trinkets and an 
inserted glass tube. If you set a color- 
ful bird or two on the shelf, and put 
some rooted ivy in the tube, you’ll have 
a happy decoration for a whole winter. 
You may buy one for a gift—and de- 
cide to keep it for yourself! Ten inches 
square, costs $2.50. (The Bar Mart, 62 
West 45th Street, New York, N. Y.) 


sd + * 


HE other gift “find” is a Mexican- 


made straw mat to use in the break- 


fast nook and for informal meals 
wherever they may be served. Natural 
straw color, finished with a decorative, 
pointed-seallop edge, they cost 65 cents 
each, $5.00 for a set of eight, postpaid. 
(Baker’s, 1517 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. ) 
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NEW and DIFFERENT 


This charming Bird Feeder — for 
winter and year-round feeding — an 
attractive lawn ornament or appre- 
ciated gift. Sturdily constructed of ce- 
ment, mounted with iron pipe. Stands 
44 ft. high. Easily taken apart. Two 
models — $9.75 and $15.75. Send for 
free folder. 


J. H. MURA CO. 
1627 N. Main St. ¢ Racine, Wis. 


HANTON The Invisible Glove 


For Victory Gardeners and Household Workers. 
Prevents foreign matter entering skin pores. 
Endorsed by orothy Biddle (see May issue, 
page 273). 
8 oz. bottle $1.00 plus 15¢ postage 
Liberal discount to distributors 


HANTON CO. 





Box 142F, Pleasantville, N. Y. 














* HUNDREDS * 
OF UNUSUAL GIFTS 
ROM THE WHOLE WIDE WORLD— 
Scotland, England, Switzerland, China, Cape 
Cod, Hollywood, Mexico, South America, etc. 

The NEW Catalogue of Kellogg Selections rl 


is full of inspirations and surprising “Finds”, all 

pictured and described for you. Inviting ~“(0" 

prices...the majority under $5.00. Each me 4 
1) 


article is attractively wrapped and iO 
a 


comes to you prepaid with 
our guarantee of your 4 sf’ 
complete satisfaction. 81 Hillman St 




















_ Classified Advertising 


CT 





Delphiniums 





PACIFIC HYBRID DELPHINIUMS, finest in the world. 
Some flowers 3% inches in diameter. Ask for free folder. 
OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM GARDENS, 4709 West 








Peonies 





AUTEN PEONIES stand supreme in many types an 
colors. Finest reds, finest singles and Japs, magnifice: 
rose fragrant doubles; brilliant sensational early specie, 


























Stevens Street, Seattle 6, Washington. Hybrids. -Healthy roots, moderate prices. Free $1.50 
S ti Peony with certain orders. Free Catalogue. Collection 

ec on + ee ee oh ee, “>> i 

st: today JTEN, ., Box - ince 

siceniaiaeaiaidiantinaiies Fertilizer—Plant Foods ville, Illinois. 
° Viol FERTILIZER STRETCHER! Make your fertilizer go six 2 
African Violets to ten times farther for only a few cents! BETTER, too. Prize Seals 

et easy, Information free. acto, Bridgeton 6, ; 
SAINTPAULIAS: White Lady $1, Pink Beauty, Trilby, Indians cain anni “s ees ee 
Blue Girl 75 cents each. Carefully packed. Mailed rn p. . a. teow = oe for sampics 
special delivery. Postage to be remitted after delivery. es bs “oe °: b S, P. O. Box § 
PANSY M. BARNES, Shenandoah, Iowa. Geraniums utledge, . Ci. a. q 








Baby Evergreens 


EVERGREEN SEEDO--SEEDLINGS —“incowe, stock for 
ornamentals, windbreak, forestry planting. Nursery and 
seed reference catalogue free. RANSOM NURSERIES, 
Geneva, Ohio. 











Begonias 


300 RARE NAMED VARIETIES. Special: 6 plants $3.00 
(our selection) Choice Rex $1 each. GREENTREE 
FLOWER GARDENS, 5343 Greene, Philadelphia, Penn- 














sylvania. 

Books 
GARDEN BOOKS—Old and New, many bargains. Lists 
gladly sent free. Want lists quoted. C. W. WOOD, 


Copemish 10, Michigan. 








Bulbs 


TULIPS 15 for $1.00; Daffodils 15 for $1.00; Iris each 
different 15 for $1.00; Catalog free. CORNELL 
NURSERY, Cornell, Mllinois. 


BULBS—White 
red spider lily, 
lily, white calla lily, 








spider lily, butterfly lily, swamp lily, 
colchicum, elephant ear, milk and wine 
queen lily, each 25 cents. Mont- 
bretia, snowflake, glory of the sun, tube rose, freesias, 
English iris, Dutch tris, blackberry lily. Virginia blue 
bells, pink rain lily, Louisiana iris, each 10 cents. 
EDMOND RIGGS, St. Martinville, Louisiana. 








Camellias 


CAMELLIAS add sparkling beauty to your greenhouse. 
Our pot-grown prize-winning varieties bring a wealth 
of pleasure and new thrills. Large illustrated catalogue 
10c. _ “LONGVIEW”, Box FG, Crichton, Alabama. 











Cactus 


“CACTI—SUCCULENTS, HOW TO GROW THEM". 68 
pages, 65 pictures showing care and propagation, 25c. 
Monthly magazine, recognized authority, 6-months $1.00. 
SCOTT HASELTON, Box 101, Pasadena, Calif. 








GERANIUMS—Scented leaved Novelties and Variegated 
foliage, 90 varieties; write for description and price list. 
ROY A. BAIRD FLOWER GARDEN, Route 3, Box 255, 
Oklahoma City 7, Oklahoma. 








Hemerocallis 





HEMEROCALLIS four all different, labelled $1, Phlox 
subulata, five varieties, $1, eight alliums including pul- 
chellum, $1, three Hosta different, $1. HAV’ ALOOK 
GARDENS, Fowlerville, Michigan. 








Herbs 


speedwell, 9 different mints, 7 
including Silver King, wound- 
wort, lemon balm, catnip, celandine, hoarhound, fever- 
few, chives, sage, sweet Mary, rose and red bergamot, 
pink and blue hyssop, rose and white yarrow, wood sage, 
heal all, dead nettle sneezewort, horse radish, common 
tansy, fern leaf tansy, lily-of-the-valley, parsley, sweet 
fennel, elacampane and white snake root $1 per doz., 
pleurisy root, black blake snake root and culver’s root 
25 cents each. THE HERB PATCH, Jeanette, RD 2, 
Pennsylvania. 





HERBS—Sweet cicely, 
artimisias (wormwood) 








Hyacinths 





WHITE GRAPE HYACINTHS—‘‘Dainty Clusters of 
white pearls for your Spring Garden’’. $1.00 per dos 
postpaid. REDWOODS GARDEN, R 17, Box 1376, Mil- 
waukie, Oregon. 








Iris 





IRISES, 25 CHOICE begged Labeled all different 
$1.00. Postpaid. List. 375 New Varieties. JOHN N. 
BOMMERS. 4, Mtinois 


o 





1R1S—Modern varieties very attractively priced in my 
free catalog of “‘Rugged Kansas Grown Iris.’’ 
faction guaranteed. Generous count assured. 
WOOD IRIS GARDENS, 3425 W. Central, Wichita, 
Kansas. 





meses PLANTS—Dish Garden assortment 10 for «4, 
Cryptanthus, curious air plants, 4 for $1. ‘Hairy’ 

for $1. Assorted succulents 10 for $1. SMaonstrosus’® : 
for $1. Illustrated catalog included. COOVER’S, Or- 

lando, Florida. 








Chestnut Trees 


FOR SALE blight resisting chestnut trees, Fruit trees, 
Root grafts, VIRGINIA TREE FARM, Woodlawn, Vir- 
ginia. 





SIBERIAN IRIS—four choice including the giant Caesar’s 
Brother $1, 12 Dwarf iris $1, sempervivums 12 for $1. 
HAV’ALOOK GARDEN, Fowlerville, Michigan. 





SIBERIAN IRIS Landscape or Club Special—3 each of 
10 beautiful varieties (30 plants)—labeled, postpaid, 
$3.00. List (60 vars.) Also Hemerocallises, Sempervivums. 
LARK MEADOWS, West Mansfield, Mass. 








Lilacs 








Compost Hasteners 





DON’T BURN LEAVES or waste table scraps! Make 
cheaply into rich fertilizer. Quick. EASY. Information 
free. Maclean’s, Bridgeton, Indiana. 








Daffodils 


DAFFODILS, Emperor, Empress, White cluster nar- 
cissus, giant bulbs 25 for $1, 100 for $3.25, postpaid. 
Mrs. W. E. Walters, Franklin, Tennessee. 








DAFFODILS—7 Variety mixture, $11.50 per bushel, 


$3.00 per peck. King Alfred, Emperor, Olympia, Sir 
Watkins, Helios, Croesus, and Horace included. List. 
RIVER'S EDGE FLOWER Fé FARM, 


, Nt UTTALL, VA. 


Dahlias 


DAHLIA CLUMPS—At digging time—Prices right—List 
on request. HANNA DAHLIA GARDENS, Box 58, 
Clayton, New Jersey. 























Daylilies 


DOVER, GLORIANA, Linda, 
season coverage, $3.25 value only $2.00. 
Poppies. Catalogue. Bargains. Box 
GARDENS, Battle Creek, Michigan. 





AMARYLLIS, Regel— 
Also Irises, 


G, ARVISTA 


FRENCH LILACS: Best loved Blizzard Belt shrub; 
small sizes, own roots dug to order, special collections. 
Descriptive catalog. EL L. FRANKLIN, Richfield 


Station, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








Lilies 
MAGIC LILY BULBS (Lycoris) Amaryllis Hallipink 


flowers; Hardy; increases each year; strikingly beautiful; 
$1 each. McGREGOR BROS. CO., Springfield, Ohio. 











Rare Begonias 





WE WILL SHIP a collection of SNOWBLUSH, our dou- 
ble white with pink center Semperflorens, 101 our giant 
double pink semperflorens, RUBY JEWEL CALLA, double 
red flowers on green and white leaves a sensationally 
unique plant, TEA ROSE, most FRAGANT fibrous he- 
gonia in existence single pink flowers, FOLIOSA, sma est 
leaved fibrous begonia, and 2 REX Begonias our choi: 
ALL THESE FOR $3.50. Send for our catalog. LESL iB 
WOODRIFF, Hoarbor, Oregon. 


Seeds 


10 PACKETS Perennial Flower Seeds, 25c postpaid, each 
different. Plant now and grow your hardy plants. HARRY 
CURE, Atchison, Kansas. 


TWENTY DIFFERENT PACKETS choice fresh flower 
seed and Joe’s Seed Bulletin 25¢. JOE SMITH, 3241 
28th Avenue West, Seattle, Wash. 





— 

















Special Offers 





10 MONTHLY iy os ROSES, 1 yr. $1.00, postage 
10c. 10 House Plants, sh 00 postage 100; 
MCGREGOR BROS. co. “Dept. F, Springfield, Ohio. 


PEONIES, POPPIES, HEMEROCALLIS, (tR!IS—Send 
for bargain surplus list of standard sizes lower prices. 
Must reduce stock on account sickness. DR. THIMLAR’S 
GARDENS, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 








BactO MAKES RICH FERTILIZERS from leaves, 
garbage. ODORLESS. Package. $2.95, makes up to ton, 
Benson's, Bridgeton 6, Indiana. 





FREE CATALOGUE, Attractive bargains. Tall Bearded 
Dwarf. Fall Blooming Iris, Peonies and Poppies. FAIR 
CHANCE FARM, Beloit, Kansas. 





DON’T FEED SPARROWS. Make your own trap that 
will catch thousands. Write for details. ROY VAIL, 
Howe 2, Indiana. 


PERSONAL POST CARDS with picture of your own 
house, garden or other subject in the corner. Send 
negative or print and $3.00 for fifty, or $1 for trial ten. 
Also “‘custom-made’’ Folders for Notes, Christmas, An- 
niversaries, Invitations or gifts. Sample folders 15 cents 
stamps refunded on your order for folders. TIFFT, 
22 Tifft Road, Dover, New Hampshire. 








HARDWOOD LEAFMOLD $1.50 two bushel bag $20 a 
ton F. 0. B. REED BLACKMAN, Stover, Missouri. 


FRESH DRIED SAGE—larce bunches three for $1, 12 for 
$3.50. HAV’ALOOK GARDENS, Fowlerville, Michigan. 


CANDIDUM BULBS 8& Cir. 3—$1.10. 
Mikado; Bagdad; Bijou; Ophir; Radiant; 








Hemerocallis; 
Winsome, each 

















45¢. List. CRAWFORD GARDENS, Salina, Kansas. 
Tulips 

TULIPS FOR FALL PLANTING. Large, high quality 

bulbs, reasonably priced. Send for catalog. Noble 

Gardens, 1717 Powell Avenue, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Viola 








Orchids 


ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order one of 
our Nuns’ Orchid plants and have twelve to thirty-five 
four inch orchids next February and March, then for 
many years. Easy as Geraniums. Make gorgeous Christ- 
mas gifts. Four Dollars with order. CHARMAINE 
GARDENS, Lakeland, Florida. 











Pansies 





PANSY PLANTS: Our Pansy Plants will produce huge 
jewels of mixed color blooms in your own garden that 
will delight you. Satisfied customers in 25 states. Ship- 
ments start November Ist. Only $2.00 per 100 postpaid. 
Send check, money order or currency today. GINN’S 
PANSY GARDEN, Tyler, Texas. 








Yes! Enter My Subscription! 
FLOWER GROWER, 99-129 North Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


| am interested in better gardening. we ol my name as a subscriber. 
| enclose $2.50 for one year—$4.00 for bid years. 








YEWS-in-variety—$7.50 for 100. 


VIOLA SEED—Extra fine blend selected from the best 
named perennial varieties grown only from divisions. 
Long stems large blooms, wide color range. Generous 








packet $1 postpaid. HARPER VIOLA GARDENS, 
WARREN, OREGON. 
Wildflowers 





wee FLOWERS AND FERNS. Free Catalogue. WAKE 
ROB FARM, HOME, Pennsylvania. 





CYRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each, pubescens, acaule, 
spectabile, $1.25; 12 acaule, $1.50; 25 wildflowers, our 
selection, 5 varieties, $1.25. Postpaid, HENDERSON’S 


BOTANICAL GARDENS, Greensburg, Indiana. 


WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS—Thirty of any one 
single variety, or 15 each of any two varieties postpaid 
for $1.25, west of the Mississippi $1.50. Maidenhair 
fern, Evergreen woodfern, Christmas fern, Silvery Spleen- 
wort, Ebony Spleenwort, Walking fern, Common poly- 
pody, Hexagon fern, Dickson fern, Birdsfoot violet, 
Downy yellow violet, Smooth yellow violet, Longspurred 
blue violet, Green violet, Jack-in-the-pulpit, Yellow star- 
grass, Virginia Bluebells, Bloodroot, Yellow waterflag, 
Blue waterflag, Pickerel weed, Cattail, Wild ginger, 
Striped pipsissews, Princess pine, Hepatica, Creeping 
Jenny, Canada Mayflower, hig ge Mountain 
pink, Shinleaf, Barren Strawberry, Pink achillea, Pearly 
Everlasting, Wild columbine, New England Aster, Black- 

rry Lily, European Bellflower, Blue cohosch, Black 
cohosch, Closed Gentian, Wild Geranium, Great blue 
labelia, Wild sweet William, May apple, Wood Betony, 
Bouncing Betty, Mitrewort, Bittersweet. THE PERKI- 
OMEN GARDENS, Penns vurg, Pennsylvania. 











Yews 





Send for list of 175 
trees and shrubs and evergreens 
Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, Penna. 


Rare Azaleas, hardy 
10c to 75c. 
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Round the Year in the Little Greenhouse 


(Continued from page 491) 


The freesias you planted in late Au- 
gust will now be making a real show. 


schizanthus 
Here again, 
good color, 
no need for 
I like the pansy 


February. This month, 
begins to deserve attention. 
as with cinerarias, we get 
lots of flowers, and there’s 
high temperatures. 
flowered kinds, 


These winter months eall for close at- 
tention to airing as well as watering. 
Drafts are not good for plants any more 
than for humans, especially cold drafts. 
But plants need fresh air and while ven- 
tilating you can protect the plants with 
cloth curtains or frames from direct 
draft. There must be moisture in the 
house, but not a stuffy dead moist atmos- 
phere which is conducive to mildew and 
rot. 

Bring the narcissi along now for 
maximum bloom in March. Also, begin 
to think about the spring vegetable gar- 
den. Usually I start leeks and peppers 
from seed in the latter part of February. 
Your greenhouse enables you to start 
perennials and annuals when you wish, 
100. 


March. There are still plenty of cine- 
rarias, schizanthus and narcissi in full 
bloom for Easter flowers. Now’s the time 
to prepare flats and to sow celery, toma- 
toes and eggplant. Many are apt to 
comment that it’s not worth the trouble 
to start these vegetables. I say it is, even 
if you give away three-quarters of your 
seedlings. One seed pan of each gives 
you all you need. Starting your own is 
lots more fun and satisfaction than buy- 
ing plants later and, what’s more impor- 
tant, you can have the varieties of your 
own selection. 


April. The big indoor season is now 
on the wane, and the outdoors begins to 
claim our attention. Early cabbage, to- 
matoes, if not already planted, early 
cauliflower, endive and lettuce should be 
planted for setting out later. And also 
one must think of September and Octo- 
ber by taking cuttings of the old chrys- 
anthemums which have been watered and 
started growing again. A sand-box in a 
warm corner which ean be covered with 
a sash (all within the greenhouse, of 
course) is needed. Most cuttings will 
root in about three weeks, and then I 
plant them in wood plant bands held in 
flats for further development. Watch 
carefully for pests and do not over- 
water. Some shade from the increasingly 
hot sun is beneficial. 





May. Things are pretty well along 
moving outdoors now. Most of the ac- 
tivity will be bringing seedlings along 
for the garden and pricking out into 
flats for further transplanting into the 
garden. Don’t let old plants or other 
material accumulate at this season—keep 
cleaned up at all times and thus help to 
avoid insect or fungus pests. 


June and July. Start cineraria seeds 
in June for the flowers we talked about 
in January. With the possible exception 
of starting late annuals and some peren- 
nials in these two months, the greenhouse 
really lies fallow, the ivies and other 
greens taking over. This is the best time 
to clean out thoroughly, paint, mend 
benches or put in new lights of glass 
where needed. Thus, we have gone 
around the year in the little greenhouse. 


General information. My little green- 
house is 18 by 20 feet. It’s a lean-to, and 
the house side contains three large plate 
glass windows, one a door going into the 
dining-room. It is heated by hot water 
(there are two 15-section radiators) and 
a small furnace about three feet high in 
the cellar takes about a couple of pails of 
coal a day. Two tons of coal are needed 
for a normal season. Instead of white- 
washing glass in summer, I use muslin 
curtains to break the hot sun. I plant 
everything in pots or pans because I find 
it is easier to handle plants that way. 
Effects can be changed by moving pots 
around so as to get the greatest benefit 
as blooms come and go. Also, it’s a 
heavy job to change soil in benches and 
without a means of sterilizing the soil at 
the end of the season, it should be re- 
moved and replaced each season. So, I 
use pots. 

Don’t accumulate junk and spent 
plants beneath the benches. Study the 
plants you want to use in your program 
—the watering, feeding and handling. 
Don’t let inseets or fungus or mildew 
get a start. Be vigilant and fumigate 
periodically and on time. 





Buy Bearing 
Blight -Resistant 
Chinese Chestnuts 


easily grown, heavy yielder. Northern Strains. 


NUTS IN FOUR YEARS! 
Plant for Beauty—Profit—Shade—Nuts—Fun 


Send postcard now for FREE Booklet & Prices on over 
42 var. of Nut Trees. Excellent for ornamental purposes. 
I have experimented with nut trees for over 48 years. 


SUNNY RIDGE, 429 New St., Swarthmore, Pa. 








® UNUSUAL BULBS @ 


Bulbs for mild climate gardens and potti 


30 Sparaxis. New Shades . ‘ $1.00 
20 Grape Hyacinth. Lovely Blue 1.00 
75 Ranunculus. Giant Flowered - 1.00 


All above $2.50 postpaid 
% Free bulb guide and fall planting list 
of flowers and vegetables 
CAMPBELL SEED STORE 
Pasadena 1, Calif. Since 1907 Dept. F 


BLUE CAMAS LILY 


Great blossom-stafs in tall informal spikes 
for many spring weeks. It is Camassia 
quamash, delightfully different, but early” 
as tulip, and hardy. I| for 50c; 25 for $1.00. 
September Delivery. 


Unique Bulb Catalog 











REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. Z, Moorestown, N. J. 














to plant with bulbs 
to use as cut flower 

to edge your perennial border 
to add color to your rock garden 
border a path or walk. 


CUT-FLOWER MIXTURE 


100 $3.25 
250 “fcaa $6.75 


(100 plants will make a 50-foot 
border—set plants 6 in, apart). 


Order today! 


FREE. Write for your copy 
of our Pansy Booklet No. 1104. 


PITZONKAS Ansy harm 


large plants 
postpaid 


BRISTOL’PENNA. 





DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Many of them bear fruit the first year planted. 
Write for free catalog. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, GENEVA, N. Y. 


EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES 


and other Berry Plants which will fruit 
next summer. Write for free catalog. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, GENEVA, N. Y. 


HAWKEYE RED 
THE REDDEST OF THE REDS 


_ This glad sets a new standard for the reds. It 
is a true sport of VAGABOND PRINCE, with the 
same habits of growth, though somewhat larger 
and more wide-open, but the color is a rich deep 
uniform crimson-red deeper in the throat, with a 
brilliance and purity unmatched in glads. 


_ Write for current prices on the standard glads 
in all sizes of bulbs, and many of the finer newer 
ones. FALL SPECIAL now ready. 


FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Box 400, Creston, lowa 


GARDENSIDE 
Home of Shelburne Hybrid Lilies 


Send for a new folder, describin 
the other Lilies and rare bulbs an 
we grow. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vt. 


f, y y) 
OREGON “GROWN 


OLEA. 


Write fora FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E. Glisan St. Portland, Ore. 
aah a Bertie 


Own Root LILACS 
_: | ae Se grafted 


Finest French Hybrids 


Most Complete Stock of Rare Species 
in U 


Special Lilac Collection Offers 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


> UPTON NURSERY 
4838 Spokane Ave.., Detroit 4, Mich. 
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: Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Narcissus Cyclamineus 


HE cyclamen-flowered daffodil is, to me, 

one of the treasures of the race, early 
in its flowering, long-lasting and hardy. As 
it has long been an inhabitant of a shady 
nook in this dry garden, it is probably safe 
to say that most gardeners in the United 
States could enjoy it despite the fact that 
its origin in Spain and Portugal has given 
it a reputation of being tender to cold and 
its choice of “Margins of streams or in 
flooded meadows adjoining,” according to 
Peter Barr, one of its collectors, has spread 
the news that it must have a damp home. 
It is true that it wants plenty of moisture 
before, at and immediately following the 
flowering period, but as that occurs soon 
after, or sometimes before, the passing of 
winter’s snow, moisture is generally as- 
sured. Type cyclamineus and its variety 
February Gold are among the out-of-the- 
ordinary bulb offerings in Burpee’s cata- 
logue. 


Arabis, Mitchell’s Rose 


T may be that my long search for a 

really good, pink-flowered Arabis has 
been rewarded. When the variety Spring 
Charm was first introduced, I thought it 
must be, because of its restrained growth, 
the one. But it was too restrained for this 
climate or for my treatment of it; anyway 
it never prospered here. Then I thought 
Rosabelle, with her deep pink flowers 
freely produced, must be the one. But it 





b - nqye are several conditions in 
the present state of horiculture 
that I cannot understand. One is the 
lack of interest in Sempervivums. I 
have suspected for several years that 
we were getting in that rut and what 
Carl Purdy (Ukiah, California) says 
in his latest catalogue (“Unfortu- 
nately demand has diminished to the 
point where I cannot afford to cata- 
logue long lists of named varieties”’) 
confirms the opinion. Incidentally, he 
has a mimeographed list for the en- 
thusiast. That is not as it should be 
in a land priding itself on its alpine 
gardens, for the Sempervivums of 
alpine origin are among the few plants 
of that class which are happy in our 
harsh climate. Sometimes I have a 
notion that the generally-accepted 
practice of giving them a starvation 
diet in the broiling sun is one reason 
that gardeners in the Middle West, at 
least, find them unsatisfactory. So at 





Hen-and-Chickens in Rich Soil* 


*Isn’t it about time to revive interest in Sempervivums? 
reports on the best ways to grow the various types.—EpIToR 


Conducted by C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


was not restrained enough and spread over 
everything in its neighborhood. Now comes 
Mitchell’s Rose, with deep rose-colored 
flowers, as abundantly produced as any, 
and lacking the pronounced roving habits 
of either Rosabelle or A. albida rosea. It is 
listed by Mitchell Nurseries, Barre, Ver- 
mont. 


Froelichia Drummondi 


HE Southwest gives us many curious 

plants, some beautiful and some other- 
wise. Froelichia drummondi, the Snake 
Cotton of Texas, qualifies as both curious 
and beautiful, the same characters—a thick 
covering of white wool on the 3- to 5-foot 
stems, the minute flowers and finally the 
seed heads—giving it admission to both 
classes. Almost everything about the plant, 
except its small, amaranth flowers, is out 
of the ordinary, the most outstanding, of 
course, being its woolliness. If you have a 
place for an annual that may get five feet 
tall, this native should interest you. Seeds 
are listed by Rex D. Pearce, Moorestown, 
New Jersey. 


Chrysanthemum, Pearlene 


SUPPOSE this is the wrong time of the 

year for a note on chrysanthemums, but 
I am afraid my data will get mislaid if 
they are not used now. Here are the facts, 
as I have them from a friend: The chrys- 
anthemum which has now been named 
Pearlene was raised from seeds imported 





the risk of stirring the purist to 
“writing to the editor,” I am going to 
recommend an almost exactly opposite 
procedure. 

With the exception of the Arach- 
noideums and the smallest of the 
Pubecentias, we give them a well-en- 
riched soil (preferably well-rotted ma- 
nure) in shade up to half or more. 
Some claim that that treatment robs 
the plants of their natural charac- 
ters; in reply I say that I am trying 
to garden, not to maintain a replica of 
some mountain scene. It is incompre- 
hensible to me that one should spend 
precious hours trying to create a Mat- 
terhorn in one’s backyard, where it 
would be completely out of place if it 
were possible to make and maintain 
the monstrocity. Anyway, I like my 
plants to prosper and the average 
Sempervivum cannot do that under 
the Sparton treatment usually prac- 
ticed. 


Let’s have 











by Mrs. C. B. Leighton, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, in 1941. It is of the type popularly 
known as the Fish Hook; more accurately 
told, this type has long tubular petals 
bent at the ends. In this case, the pur 
white flowers are said to be as much a 
fifteen inches across under good cultur: 
All of which means an outstanding chrys 
anthemum for sections where this type (it 
is variously known as Rayonante, Tashima, 
Spider, Fish Hook, and otherwise) is 
hardy. Here in Michigan they have to be 
wintered in a well-protected frame or in- 
doors and their October flowering is too 
late for outdoor culture anyway. I under- 
stand that Pudor’s, Inc., Box 147, Puyal- 
lup, Washington, list this novelty. 


Scabiosa Caucasica, Blue Lady 


F you have struggled with the perverse 

Scabiosa caucasica trying to make it 
perennial or at least to induce it to behave 
as it is supposed to, you may find encour- 
agement in the announcements that Amer- 
ican growers have segregated at least two 
named varieties with sufficient stamina to 
withstand our climate, including the cold 
of winter as well as the dry heat of sum- 
mer. One of them, Blue Lady, which is be- 
ing introduced by Jackson & Perkins Com- 
pany, Newark, N. Y., is said to produce 
azure-blue flowers 3 inches across, on 2- 
foot stems, over the usual long Caucasica 
season, which would mean from June 
through September here, if the flowers were 
kept picked. 


Chlorophytum Elatum 


AM glad to see an old friend of my 

youth, Chlorophytum elatum, getting 
back into trade channels (it was noted in 
the current catalogue of Oakhurst Gardens, 
512 West Foothill Blvd., Arcadia, Calif.). 
It is not what one would call a spectacular 
plant, to be sure, but in its variegated 
form, in which the inch-wide or less flattish 
leaves are edged with white or with a white 
stripe down the center in one form, it 
makes a pleasing foliage plant for window 
decoration. And when the long, drooping 
flower scape displays its offering of white 
anthericum-like flowers, it is sure to be 
admired. 


Daffodil Mrs. Nette O’Melveny 


RS. O'MELVENY is not the latest 

thing in daffodils, to be sure, but it 
is not old enough to have outgrown the 
out-of-the-ordinary class. And it is surely 
one of the sweetest. Perhaps I am preju- 
diced by my liking for all Leedsi varieties, 
but after you see this one, with its lovely 
white perianth surrounding a lemon-yel- 
low, orange-picoteed cup, I think you will 
agree that I am a fairly good judge of 
“dancing daffotils.” Goldfarb (162 East 


‘57th St., New York City) had it last year. 
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MODERN ROSES 


from the 
World's Largest Rose Growers 


Jackson & Perkins Co., 808 Rose Lane, 
Newark, New York State 


Send postpaid at fall planting time the quantity 
e of plants of FANTASIA marked in square at left. 


Send 6 plants, Famous Send 12 Plants, Parade 

Names of Rosedom, ' | of Peers, Group No. 462 
“ No. 460, for oe $8.35. for only $15.25. 

Soon as my order is received send me the 


“Guide to Successfu! Rose Gardening”’ free. Enclosed is $ 


Name . 
CARE 
Address 


Send nagaral’ color catalog Free, “Parade of 
ICTORY = Modenget Roses, Perennials, Lilacs, and Fruits’. 


Vhé New I4S Kose YouCan aor wd 


Plant Patent 
No. 590 


Car 
{yolir (Aa 
Brilliant Yellow, 
High-Centered, 
> as Constant as 
a Floribunda! 


HINING symbol of things to come, 
this lovely new golden-yellow Hybrid 
Tea Rose reflects the lasting peace and 

prosperity of the years ahead. With all the 
rugged, abundant and continuous charac- 
teristics of the famous Floribundas, Fan- 
tasia blooms diligently from early summer 
right through till late fall. 


The beautifully-formed, artistic, very 
double blooms hold their high center and 





Soon as your order is 
received we mail you . , , 
ghee eg sion, often in clusters. 
to prepare ground, 
how to plant, what to 
do all year round. 


teed to live and bloom: 


Special, 


Famous Names of Rosedom 

Six J. & P. Modern Roses, named for outstanding figures 
of our times: Greer Garson, deep rose-pink (p.a.f.); 
Katherine T. Marshall, glowing pink (pat. 607); Mary 
Margaret McBride, coral-pink (pat. 537); Mrs. Miniver, 
cardinal-red (p.a.f.); Pearl S. Buck, yellow (pat. 423); 
Rose Bampton, china-red (pat. 425). 

Group No. 460—6 Plants (value $10.) postpaid for...... 


The Parade of Peers 

Twelve outstanding Modern Roses specially selected for 
your 1945 Garden: Katherine T. Marshall, pink (pat. 607) ; 
Mrs. Miniver, red (p.a.f.); Fantasia (see above); Sonata, 
cochineal (p.a.f.) ; Mandalay, golden yellow (p.a.f.) ; Mary 
Margaret McBride, coral-pink (pat. 537); Dicksons Red, 
scarlet (pat. 376); White Briarcliff (pat. 108); Signora, 
mandarin (pat. 201); Eclipse, bright yellow (pat. 172); 
Countess Vandal, coppery-pink (pat. 38); Rome Glory, 
crimson (pat. 304). 

Group No. 462—12 Plants (value $18.25) postpaid for... 


ee USE ORDER BLANK AT LEFT 


$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75; 


Order Right Away 


Rose Plants Are Very Scarce! 


There is a serious shortage of Rose Plants this year. You 
are urged to order the Fantasia plants you want direct from 
this page—also, to avoid disappointment two popular special 
offers are printed below, for new color .and interest in your 
1945 garden. Join the thousands who have discovered how 
much more satisfactory it is to plant Roses in the fall, for 
bigger, earlier and more blooms next summer. Remember — 


Fall is the Ideal 
Time to Plant! 


open slowly, for long-lasting bouquets. 
Many leading florists have already used 
Fantasia in exquisite corsages and unusual 
bouquets. Particularly extolled are the sleek, 
bright golden buds, borne in great profu- 
Intriguing wild- 
rose fragrance. Bushy plants, 30 in. tall. 
Strong, 2-yr. field-grown plants, guaran- 


12 for $15. 


$f.35 
| h.25 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


808 Rose bane, NEWARK. NEW YORK 


Jhe Rote. CrigacTa’de 


Of F oe 
























Giant Darwin Tulips 
all colors 
Perfect, cup-shaped flowers on 
long, strong stems. Glorious 
shades of red, pink, yellow, 
white, purple, violet, all colors 
mixed. Lovely for beds, borders, 
cut flowers. Burpee’s Special Mix- 
ture, made up from choic- 
est varieties selling sep- 
arately at much | 
10 BULBS 


higher prices. 
100 BULBS $8.75 


You Can Still Get 
Yours if You Use 
Coupon Below 


2 

Tall Giant Tulips 

special blend 
To give you the fullest possible 
range of colors, selected from the 
finest Breeder, Cottage and Dar- 
win kinds. A variety of shapes 
for added interest in your dis- 
play. All bloom at about the 
same time, on fine long 


stems. Ideal for garden S 
and cutting. Spe- 
cially priced: 10 BULBS «¢ 


100 BULBS $8.75 


ight Away 






























Burpee’s 
Giant 
Darwin 
Tulips 


Burpee’s Giant Daffodils 


Giant Trumpet Daffodils Red-Cupped Daffodils 


Glorious “Long Trumpets”, largest flow- Brilliant, outstanding! Cups are strik- \ 


Burpee’s : 
stiff stems 1 ft. or more 


Giant ers, on strong, ingly suffused or edged with apricot, 


Ad ee high. Yellows, whites, and bi- aoe orange and many shades of red. Pure \ 
tf f ; : . . 
._ ils A mixed. For beds, borders and pots. white, creamy or light yellow petals. \ 


you picked them out yourself, Would cost twice as 


es they’d cost $2.50 to $3. “2, Bur 
pee’s Special Mixture: 1 


garden 


- see $5 


es 
Dogtooth Violets 
(or Trout Lilies) 
Pert little flowers like the 
yellow ones you used to pick 
in the woods, in many colors 


muc 
bought separately. Burpes e’s ae ] 
100 BULBS $5 


cial Mixture: 


Every Burpee 
Bulb Is 


—white, pink, cream, lav- 
ender, yellow, rose. Fine for 
\ Guaranteed _ sbaay ‘places. Pro- 


lifie 1-in. blossoms on 


6- to 7-in. stems, in \ 
April. Spe- 
ot. P22 pues. Al 


to Bloom 





¥ Any 3 ‘1 Lots 
» for *2.75 
Any 6 for $5 - 


Dogtooth Violets 


Giant Grape 
Hyacinths 


Large, fragrant, deep 
cobalt-blue bells on 6- 
in. spikes, in April. 
Superior Armeniacum 
kind, with the more at- 





i 
RE MU MEE OR AEST SR RT NS EN ARN AE SE SOT A) cine eR NR Seem Se 


Order Direct from This Page 
ALL POSTPAID TO YOU BY RETURN MAIL 


——e 
¢ 


Send postcard or tractive deeper 

32, Pa. e coupo i 
W. Atlee Burpee Co Gree nero ie. con ete blue, and larger 
Fall Bulb Book bells. Bloom- 


Send me postpaid, the Guaranteed-to-Bloom 
Burpee Bulbs checked below: 
9193 Giant Darwin [ 9547 Red-Cupped 
ulips, 10 Bulbs..... $! Daffodils, 17 Bulbs. .$t 
9391 Tall Giant [) 9107 Dogtooth 
ulips mixed, 10 Bulbs $1 Violets, 22 Buibs...$! 
9545 Giant Trumpet {) 9586 Giant Grape 
affodils, 17 Bulbs. .$1 Hyacinths, 30 Bulbs.$1 oh Bt ea .Ch dm eas 
(Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.75 
Any 6 $1 Lots for $5.) Enclosed i 
Ax 


Tulips, Daffodils, 
Lilies, ete., to 
plant this fali. 





For larger quantities 


a | 
teed. 30 BULBS 
Burpee's Fall Bulb Book FREE 


W. Atlee Burpee Cc 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
or) Clinton, Iowa 


Giant Grape Hyacinths 
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